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A NEW DAY HAS COME 


for the world 


Hydrogen bombs; spread of Communism; resurgency of 
Fascism; revival of paganisms; fanatical nationalism; 
80,000,000 refugees; unprecedented wealth; unimaginable 
poverty; secularization of life; low standards in drama and 
literature; stubborn colonialism; racial tensions; ideological 
conflict; the “four freedoms” endangered; Christians in 
prison for being Christian; failure of the peace; threat of 
war. . . . Fear is prevalent. 


for the world 


The United Nations; Point IV; scientific achievement; tre- 
mendous appropriations for research; vast funds for higher 
education; man flying 1,600 miles per hour; in foreseeable 
future missiles to encircle the globe in forty-eight minutes; 
stupendous industrial expansion; mounting influence of 
labor; acceleration of radio and TV communications; growth 
of literacy; revolutionary pressures for political freedom; 
justice and equality; social improvements; dying colonial- 
ism; the demand for international processes of “peaceful 
change”; quickening of religious interest . . . . Expectation 
is the mood and temper. 


for the church 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.; the World Council of Churches; a Christian Church 
in every land except Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, Outer Mon- 
golia; U.S.A. Protestant church membership growing 65 per 
cent in twenty-five years; a vast new church building 
program; increase in tithing; the rise of the laity in church 
affairs; Christian youth taking leadership; clearer recogni- 
tion of the relevance of the Christian mission to the basic 
issues of our time; opposition to the Church because of its 
outspoken and outreaching strength, particularly in Russia, 
China, Taiwan, North Korea, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Colombia, and also by certain elements in the U.S.A. 
... Hope is the certain sound. 


for the church 


Invincible under persecution as in Hungary, China, Spain, 
Colombia; dynamic in evangelism, even behind the “Iron 
Curtain”; sharing in suffering; vitally involved in the world 
spiritual struggle which will determine whether the world 
revolution, for which the Church is essentially responsible, 
will be won by Christian or anti-Christian forces. .. . 
Encounter is the order of the day. 


for the Christian mission 


The historic Christian mission has achieved a global status. 
With a church now rooted in every nation, with few excep- 
tions, each church making its contribution to the other and 
to the other’s nation, the center of gravity moves from 
“foreign missions” to the ecumenical Church in a dynamic, 
revolutionary mission. “Foreign” and “missions” are out- 
dated. The ecumenical mission of the Church in united 
Christian faith and love in action in this new day, each 
Church participating according to its genius and resources. 
Christian advance no longer is measured by the number 
of American or Western missionaries sent, and they in turn 
do not presume educational and spiritual superiority to 
Christians of other lands, Our American Church will send 
out more workers, far more than now, but those who repre- 
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sent us are in new ecumenical relationships. Chy 
workers go from church to church across the world, 
come to the United States from overseas. The Chri 
mission is no longer only a one-way, horizontal thrust} 
West to East. It is the united building of the world Chr 
community in which Christian workers representing yay 
churches and nations are advancing together towarde 
gelizing both functional and geographical areas. How 
we think and speak of the mission of the Church 

. .- Ecumenical is the word. 


for the Christian mission 


The ecumenical mission is the impact of the Chris 
minority and not a mass movement of the majority, 
our time we may not cover the earth; there is far-reachi 
Christian penetration into vital places in telling ways, 
there must be more. This means concentrated quality rat 
than scattered quantity. Traditional vehicles of “Christ 
missions,” such as churches, schools, hospitals, and so 
institutions, are being re-evaluated. The program and ke 
ership are becoming increasingly indigenous, independe 
and ecumenical and, in general, the trend is toward 
tensive thoroughness rather than extensive expansi 
Ecumenical personnel is greatly needed and ecumeni 
funds are urgently required for a coordinated and uni 
strategy. In this strategy are the Christian approach 
Communism, an evangelism pertinent to resurging pag 
nism, an advance in Christian educational, medical, soci 
rural and urban services, lay and youth training, litera 
literature, and theological education. It takes repeal 
impact to achieve penetration. . . . Faith without we 
is dead. 


for the Christian mission 

The Christian minority effort today has deep-seated 
nificance and influence all over the earth, such as ina) 
Japan International Christian University, the Jibrail Bi 
Training Center in Lebanon, the United Christian He 

in Pakistan, the Miraj Medical Center in India, the Ca 
eroun Christian College in Africa, the Follow Christ 
versity in Hong Kong, the reconstructed churches in Ke 
the theological seminaries in Spain, Portugal, and Bram 
the Chiangrai Experimental Farm in Thailand, the re 
work among refugees in Europe, Asia, and the Near Ea 
the study and action fellowships in the evangelistic ap 
proach to Communism in many lands. Where shall t 
list end? . . . Redemption is the real revolution. 


for Christians everywhere 


To remember that though the world and the Church chang 
Jesus Christ does not change, for he is “the same yesterday 
today, and forever.” His mission has not changed not 
have these three great words: “Go ye into all the world # 
“I will build my Church,” “There is no other name unde 
heaven whereby we must be saved.” The compulsion af 
The Great Commission lies more, not less, heavily up 
his Church in its ecumenical mission, . . . Christ alone’ 
the future. 


—Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian C 
U.S.A., Foreign Missions and Overseas Interchurch 
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JOY 20 MILE RANGE! 


time bargain for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE readers! 
ORESEN—world's greatest importer of German binocu- 
brings you famous, nationally advertised POWER- 
USE Binoculars at an eG low price! NOT 
tr crude model! NOT NOT 4 

but 9X AREA MAGNIFICATION! It’s the pride and 
a every red blooded hunter, fisherman, sports en- 
! Thoresen and only Thoresen brings it direct to 
oy a mere 4.98. 


TRIUMPH OF GERMAN 
OPTICAL INDUSTRY 
"Be POWERHOUSE is made in Western Germany— 
peridl’s Outstanding produeers of quality optics-—the finest 
pameras ‘elescopes, Microscopes and Binoculars. German 
and superb bag ny | are reflected in the 
ay features of the famous POWERHOUSE. Ilere are a 
1. Great Structural Strength “omen tiring weight. 
9% ounces in all! 2. Aluminum centre-post focusing 
you over 25 steady positions for sharp viewing. 
Fmd adjustment for close-apart or far-apart eyes 
ital, *p, modern design gives you easy, firm grip. 5. Beau- 
r crisp design as illustrated in reduced size above 
to center wheel gives effortless focusing. 7. High 
pminosity gives you viewing even in moonlight. 


Coated, Precision-Ground Lenses 
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r Super Viewing 
powerful lenses are the crowning achievement of the 
ear old firm. Far different, indeed, from the moulded 
be amped out by the million. Each and every 
OATED, ground and polished to high tolerances, 
ed for accuracy. This takes much longer, costs 20 
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to 30 times more! But it’s worth it! You get CRYSTAL- 
CLEAR viewing. Your eyes don’t suffer the strain of ex- 
cessive distortion and ghost images so common in ordinary 
binoculars. Were you to spend $25.00, we could not give 
you better quality lenses! 


Magic of American Dollar 

Makes This Value Possible 
In less than 18 months THORESEN has sold close to 
500,000 binoculars—making it the greatest importer of 
German binoculars in the world! This immense volume, 
plus the magic of the American dollar enables us to buy at 
far less—sell for less! Get your POWERHOUSE now at 
our low introductory price of 4.98, tax paid, including 
handsome carrying case 

SEEING IS BELIEVING! 

ry Powerhouse at OUR risk! 
One look thru the POWERHOUSE will convince you of 
its superb quality. That's why we want to send one to you 
on FREE TRIAL for 5 days. Use it on hunting or fishing 
trips. Use is at races—on trips—for bird watching. Always 
have a ringside seat at boxing matches! Then—if you don’t 
think this is the GREATEST binocular value of the last 
10 years, return it for full refund—no questions asked! 


LIMITED OFFER! 


Order at once 
Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be produced this 
year, due to the high manufacturing standards. To be fair 
to all, we are forced to place a limit of ONE binocular 
per reader. Send coupon today te ensure yours! 


THORESEN’S 
352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 20-F-6. New York 10, N. Y. 
CANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal plant: 
THORESEN CO., 45 St. James St.. West, Dept. 20-F-6, 
Montreal |, Que. Same price and guarantee. (No extra 
for Tariff). 
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as viewed with the 
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Rush for FREE TRIAL! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-F-6 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with leather case at 
4.98, on 5 Day FREE Tricl—Money Back 
arto 

4.98 enclosed. Send all charges prepaid. 
Oo Send C.0.D. plus postal charges. 





Town... 
CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send orders to 
Thoresen Co., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 
20-F-6, Montreal 1, Que. 
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Jesus said: 


“Whosoever shall give one of 
these little ones a cup of 
cold water, shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” 


BLIND AND ALONE. 
this Korean orphan wants his cup of cold 
. He needs LIVING WATER. Both 
parents killed in the war, he was brought to 
the Taegu School for the Blind and Deaf 

. one of 200 homeless, forgotten, handi- 


water .. 


capped war-orphans. 


But he made a great discovery! He is not 
forgotten. Someone cares, Taught to read 
braille, he is learning about the Light of the 
World. Fed and clothed in body, he is re- 
ceiving Spiritual Food, too . . . and the 
Water of Life for his soul’s thirst. 


The Taegu School is among the Christian 
Schools and Homes for Blind children in 
19 countries that you can help through the 
JOHN MILTON SOCIETY. 


This Protestant world service to the blind 
also publishes the leading religious maga- 
zines for blind readers, in braille and talk- 
ing book forms as a free gift to readers in 


more than 60 lands, 


To help extend this ministry to blind 
children and adults, send your contribution 


with the coupon below. 


i 
John Milton Society for the Blind | 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. | 
(156 Fifth Avenve—before July 1) 


In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose $ 
to be used in your World Missions to the Blind. ! 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Brown and Bonnell 


Articles Praised 


« May I express my appreciation and 
gratitude for the article “Breaking of 
the Bread” by Robert McAfee Brown in 
the April 3 issue of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE. 
To me it was the most soul-satisfying 
explanation of the sacrament of Holy 
Communion that I have ever heard or 
read. I wish every new communicant 
could be given a reprint. 

“The Not So Dour Scot” by the same 
author in the May 15 issue is delightful. 
Being Scottish and having heard the 
pipes played all night long in Glasgow, I 
found this article most amusing. Mr. 
Brown is versatile in his writing. 

May I also thank you for John Suther- 
land Bonnell’s “The Lord’s Prayer” [P. 
L., April 17]. In these inspired articles 
I feel well repaid for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, and I hope we may have more of 


them. —Mars. GeorceE C. TURNBULL 
Evanston, Illinois 


‘I Ask Myself’ 


« I want to say thank you to PresByTE- 
RIAN LiFe and to Mabel N. Thurston for 
that searching meditation, “I Ask My- 
self” in the May 1 issue. As a “pro- 
fessional” church leader, I face a special 
problem in worship. I am so conscious 
of the setting and the mechanics of the 
service (perhaps so full of a bloated 
sense of responsibility) that the spirit 
of critical concern very often robs me 
of the experience of genuine worship. 
I certainly need this questionnaire—and 
so does every other churchgoer who 
ought to consider what it means . . . to 
be a worshiper. . . . 


—ADELAIDE HARTPENCE 


Director of Christian Education 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


‘Our Minister-at-Large’ 


« I enjoyed reading the article on Dr. 
Louis Evans [“Our Minister-at-Large” 
by James W. Hoffman] in the May 15, 
1954 issue of PresByTERIAN Lire, be- 
cause I just graduated from Penn State 
in January and can confirm the great 
impact Dr. Evans had on our campus. 


—JANE IFFT 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


For Personal Evangelism 


« When I was in Dallas, Texas, I heard 
a minister at presbytery tell of a man 
in his church who worked for the rail- 
road seven days each week, from 7:00 
A.M. to 7:00 p.m. It was in 1927, and 
perhaps certain men had to work longer 
hours then than they do today. This 
man, a member of the session, reported 





to the minister that he had made over 


five hundred calls on the sick and ¢ 
ins in their parish, in spite of the 
that he had no daytime hours dig 
which to call, and every call had to 
made after 7:00 p.m. I have never he 
of another record like that. Why? 

I heard a man at the Buffalo Gene. 
Assembly [1949] who told of what 
had done for the New Life Moveme 
He said that he waited and waited 
someone to do something about jt; 
his church, and then decided to put 4 
plan to work himself. He said that } 
had won 34 persons for Christ in 
month after he made that decision, Sin 
that time I have heard a tremend 
lot of talk about evangelism, but I ha 
never heard of any evangelist with th 
same enthusiasm and power, Why? 


—HERBERT BEECHER Hupy 
Minister, Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Chu 
Detroit, Michig 


Holy Water Returns 
to Church 


« A western newspaper article concen 
ing the Easter religious services at th 
largest Presbyterian church in the vicis 
ity, included the following statemen 
“At 4:30 p.m. a simple baptismal servig 
for infants and small children will 
held. Water for the ceremony will 
some [which the minister] broug 
from the Jordan River in Palestine.” 

As a minister of the gospel in th 
Presbyterian Church, I seriously que 
tion such action on the part of any Pre 
byterian clergyman, not only on th 
grounds of theology, but also on thos 
of common sense. . . . Such action i 
highly irregular, and takes its place « 
a definite step in the return of relics and 
trinkets, which our Church supposed) 
abhors. .. . 

Candles and now holy water. Are su 
supposedly harmless helps and aids t 
worship not detrimental to the tn 
worship of Almighty God, through his 
revealed son, Christ Jesus? Most peopl 
would agree they certainly are 
Scriptural or theologically sound. I pe 
sonally appeal [to Presbyterian clergy: 
men] .. . to eliminate such trite 
trivial acts from our Church today, 

—NorMaNn R. Brow 


Chaplain (1/Lt) OBA 
Poo ecry of Chime 


The Clearing House 


« Needed: a bell, by the Presbyteriat 
Church of Cocos in the state of 
Brazil. Anyone who can help, pleat 
write to Mr, Fred Neuhauser, Room 
341, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
« We have seventeen copies of 
Hymnal for Youth, published by t 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, it 
good to excellent condition. Any ch 
or Sunday school needing extra copits 
may secure these by writing to the Gar 
den Plain Presbyterian Church, Route’ 
Fulton, Illinois. 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER shows Chaplain (Cap- 
tain) Charles Meek of the 508th Air- 
borne Regimental Combat Team 
hooking up for a parachute jump. 
Chaplain Meek is one of three chap- 
lains serving the paratroopers team 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Perhaps the first way that many 
service men and women think of the 
chaplain is as a link with the “out- 
side.” Military life is likely to seem, 
at first plunge, like another world 
entirely from the civilian world in 
which most recruits grew up. 

But the chaplain is there to re- 
mind men that people in uniform are 
still people, still subject to the facts 
of human nature and the ordinances 
of God. Although he, too, wears a 
uniform, the chaplain with his ser- 
mons and hymns and the Bible helps 
men remember that home and fam- 
ily and church—though perhaps a 
thousand miles away—are still there, 
and remain the core of a man’s ex- 
perience. 

During 1953 the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. had 243 chaplains 
on active duty. In October our 
churches will be taking a special 
offering to help these men in their 
work with America’s men and 
women in military service. 


The several PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
editors at General Assembly salute 
the Reverend Walton W. Rankin 
and his assistant Miss Charlotte 
Braun for their aid to them and 
teligious newswriters of daily papers. 





Walton W. Rankin (above, left), 
press relations chairman for the 
General Assembly, and Gene Stone 
(right), a former newsman turned 
minister, spend the better part of 
six nights during each Assembly at 
a printer's where they write, edit, 
and check proofs. Their General 
Assembly Daily News provides com- 
missioners with a record of Assem- 
bly events. 
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MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 


For Love and Good Works 


“And let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and to good works: 
Not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together, as the manner of some 
is” (Hebrews 10:24-25). 


oo words from Hebrews give a 
simple and clear description of the 
purpose of the Christian Church, The 
purpose of meeting together in a church 
is to provoke or to stir up one another, 
for very few people are self-starters. For 
example, the amount of enthusiasm we 
can work up watching a televised foot- 
ball game is rather small when com- 
pared with the amount we can generate 
when seated in the stands of our alma 
mater surrounded by a cheering crowd. 

Groups tend to stir up people. The 
play of face upon face, voice upon voice, 
and idea upon idea stimulates the aver- 
age person. So the beautiful churches 
which dot the New England country- 
side were originally called simply “meet- 
ing houses.” When Jesus said that where 
two or three were gathered together in 
his name, he would be “in the midst of 
them” (Matthew 18:20), he recognized 
the fact of group stimulus. Our Lord 
knew the value of withdrawal and soli- 
tude, but he also knew the value of 
coming together. That is why it was 
written of the Church, the group of 
Christ’s people, that “Christ A os loved 
the church, and gave himself for it” 
(Ephesians 5:25). 

This assembling together is to stir 
us up to love, for we need to be stirred 
up to love for one another. Not every 
person in the Church will appear lovable 
to every other person. The Church in- 
cludes every kind of individual. How 
can we love them all? How can we get 
along with them all? Left to ourselves, 
we can’t. But when we meet together, 
we pray together; and when we pray 
together, that makes all the difference. 
It is like the advice frequently and truly 
given to young people before their mar- 
riage: Couples who pray together stay 
together. 

We need to be stirred up to love of 
those with whom we differ. This is one 
of the most difficult and demanding 
claims of the Christian faith. There is 
too much of hate and too little of love 
in so many of our hearts. But hate is a 
negative —s and breeds only ulcers 
of the stomach and of the soul. Love is 
a positive thing and does only good for 
those who practice it. In my concord- 
ance of the Bible, there are two columns 
of references to hate (the majority of 
them from the Old Testament). But 
there are five columns of references to 
love (the majority of them from the New 


Testament). And in the Church we 
New Testament Christians. 

We also need to be stirred up to 
of Jesus Christ. This is a basic loy 
which we need constant stimulation, 
some point or other in our lives, weg 
our love to Christ and promised tp 
his faithful followers. But that love g 
grow cold and careless. It needs to 
tended. The demands of the world 
very insistent, and that love does, 
like “ole man river,” just roll along 
ever. Peter denied three times that 
even knew Jesus. When we assem 
regularly in the name of Christ, ¢ 
prayers in his name, hear read and q 
pounded “The New Testament of ; 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,” s 
hymns to his glory, and share in { 
companionship of others of his felk 
ship, our love is kindled. Lesser lo 
more easily take their proper place. 

This coming together in the Chur 
also stirs us up to good works. Since 
as the solitary Christian may be, he 
incapable of good works on any impr 
sive scale. Most great movements 
better human life have come from { 
organized church, and have resulted 
the establishment of schools, hospits 
and places of worship all over the wo 
The solitary Christian can do little 
obey the command of Jesus to “teach 
nations” (Matthew 28:19). The outrea 
of Christ has been possible becau 
people banded together to establish a 
support boards and agencies of churehe 
For in the Church we are constant} 
being prodded and provoked to 
part in and support good works. Th 
will always be so wherever the Chur 
is true to its commission, For this 4 
sembling of ourselves together is i 
tended to stir us up to constant love a 
to unending good works. 


Fg and “everlasting God, wi 
hast revealed thy glory by Chi 
among al] nations: Preserve the works 
thy mercy; that thy Church, which 
spread throughout the world, may pt 
severe with steadfast faith in the 
fession of thy name; through Jes 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


O Lord, who hast taught us that all a 
doings without love, are nothing wort 
Send thy Holy Spirit, and pour into ™ 
hearts that most excellent gift of k 
the very bond of peaceand of all virtues 
grant this for thine only Son Jé 
Christ's sake.-Amen. ~~? * 

—From the Book of Common We 
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@ The Assembly Acts on Racial and Cultural Relations* 


W receive with humility and thanksgiving the 
recent decision of our Supreme Court, ruling 
that segregation in the public schools is unconstitu- 
tional—with humility because action by our highest 
court was necessary to make effective that for which 
our Church has stood in principle; with thanksgiving 
because the decision has been rendered with wisdom 
and unanimity. 


Supporting the Supreme Court Decision 

We urge all Christians to assist in preparing their 
communities psychologically and spiritually for car- 
rying out the full implications of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

We call upon the members of our churches to co- 
operate with civic organizations, neighborhood clubs, 
and community councils as effective means for the 
accomplishment of racial integration in the public 


- school system, and to remember that integration must 


be indivisible in character, insisting that teachers as 
well as pupils be accorded full opportunity within 
the school system on the basis of interest, ability, 
and merit, without reference to race, 


Responsibilities of the Church 

We commend our Church for its continued efforts 
to make the law of Christ relative to all areas of the 
Church’s life. We particularly commend the increas- 
ing number of local churches which have become 
racially and/or culturally integrated and have learned 
the joy of full Christian fellowship. 

The Supreme Court’s decision, when contrasted 
with the repeated pronouncements of our General 
Assembly, as contrasted with the practices of our 
Church at many points, makes it imperative that we 
now make these pronouncements effective in the 
following areas: 


Particular Congregations 

It has been too frequently the practice of churches 
caught in the population movements which change 
the racial or cultural characteristics of the area to 
seek more “desirable” locations in order to escape 
their Christian responsibility toward their commu- 
nity, It becomes ever more clear that sessions, min- 
isters, and church members should make it their 
Christian concern to communicate the claim of Christ 
to every person within reach of their church. 

Local churches should do more than merely an- 
nounce to the community a policy of open member- 
ship regardless of racial or cultural background. 
A mere statement by the session of a church may all 
too easily lead only to complacency and self-satis- 
faction. 

Our churches will be fulfilling their duty to evan- 
gelige.all .people only when they sincerely and per- 
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With Humility and Thanksgiving 


sonally offer church membership to all persons living 
within the communities served by them. We call 
upon all Christians to work for, not wait for a Church 
and a society which rise above racial restrictions. 
Sessions and ministers particularly should take the 
initiative in preparing the hearts and minds of people 
for full fellowship in Christ through preaching, pas- 
toral work, and through all educational channels in 
the church and community. 


Presbyteries and Synods 

The existence of segregated presbyteries and 
Synods in our Church has long needed correction. 
However, we recognize complicating factors which 
suggest the advisability of careful study to determine 
the best and most expeditious way by which this dual 
structure can be eliminated. We therefore request the 
Moderator to appoint a committee of seven which 
will, in consultation with the Stated Clerk, confer with 
those synods and presbyteries now organized along 
racial and cultural lines as to the advisability of their 
being integrated into present Synods and presbyteries 
covering the same geographical areas; and to report 
to the 167th General Assembly, 


Church-Related Colleges and Seminaries 

The Supreme Court decision now renders irrele- 
vant certain state laws which prohibited or seemed to 
prohibit integration of the student bodies and facul- 
ties of Presbyterian colleges. 

We therefore urge that where policies now exist 
which prohibit the admission of students because of 
race, action be taken immediately to abolish these 
policies. Where policies permit the admission of all 
qualified students, we urge such action as will carry 
these policies into effect. We further recommend that 
in the procurement of faculty members, colleges and 
seminaries comply with the spirit implicit in these 
pronouncements. 


Church-Related Institutions 

We urge governing boards of church-related insti- 
tutions to re-examine policies and practices of admis- 
sion, residence, and employment and where neces- 
sary to readjust them so as to comply with the spirit 
of our Church’s position. 


Boards and Agencies 


We urge the Boards and agencies of the Church to 
enlarge the channels through which they seek appli- 
cants for staff positions. Because of the Supreme 
Court decision, educational facilities previously 
denied to minority groups will be available, produc- 
ing a larger potential in categories formerly predomi- 
nantly white. 

We therefore recommend that the Boards and 
agencies of the Church, in maintaining their high 
standards, continue to seek to give all categories of 
employment a truly representative character. 


* From the report of the Standing Committee on Social Education and Action approved by the 166th General Assembly of the 
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Henry Van Dusen (right) meets with church leaders of the Gold Coast in West Africa. 


ECUMENICAL 
PRESBYTERIAN 


At the World Council Assembly this summer, one of the 
leading roles will be played by Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


By L. Humphrey Walz 


N THE summer of 1938 an ancient 

Dodge jounced its way for twelve 
hours along a rough and often slimy road 
winding narrowly along the edges of 
steep cliffs and around irregular hair- 
pin curves. For all its limitations, this 
was the quickest way to get from the 
Dutch East Indies port of Makassar up 
into the remote mission station at Rante 
Pau amidst the wild and jagged peaks 
of Celebes. 

The farther the road led inland, the 
wilder the little, half-naked men and 
women seemed, and the cruder their 
rattan huts, insecurely perched on 
bamboo stilts. Burial caverns hewn out 
of the solid rock faces of the cliffs bore 
evidence of the dreaded spirit world 
which haunted the natives. The strange 
sounds of the automobile, grinding its 
gears and moaning and coughing like 
still another evil spirit, made the natives 
leap for the edge of the road and turn 
to follow this mechanical vehicle with 
uncomprehending stares. 

At last the car chugged to a stop in 
front of the long, low, seventy-bed 
Rante Pau mission hospital which, with 
its outlying leprosarium and dozen dis- 
pensaries, was the sole health center for 
some 300,000 people. Out of the mud- 
spattered car and into the tropical down- 
pour emerged the tall, broad-shouldered 
figure of Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, 
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Roosevelt Professor of Systematic 
Theology at New York’s Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. His alert, smiling, smartly 
dressed wife, Elizabeth, followed him. 
The young Dutch Christian doctor, and 
his wife, a theology graduate from the 
University of Utrecht, welcomed them 
in for cocoa and cake. 

It was Sunday. The two couples 
joined the procession of natives wend- 
ing churchward under the protection of 
banana-leaf umbrellas. Although the 
Van Dusens could not understand the 
preaching, they were able to sense, 
amidst the unadorned beauty of the 
house of worship and through the spirit 
of the singing, a genuineness of rever- 
ence and fellowship that signified a 
grasp of the meaning of a gospel of love 
of God and of neighbor. 

The contrast between the faces of 
these 300 happy worshipers and the 
frightened stares of the bedraggled peo- 
ple they had passed along the road was 
heightened by later visits to the huts of 
non-Christians, where the family fetishes 
and customs spoke vividly of what hap- 
pens to the lives of those who are 
gripped by the terrors of animistic super- 
stitions. 

The Van Dusens were beginning to 
believe in missions. 

Pit himself (his friends call him by 
the first syllable of his middle name) 





had long harbored misgivings on thi seo 
subject. The idea of missions was vitdMied t 
to him as a theologian. He was whokliby th 
heartedly behind some of the outstandfil, cil 
ing “missions at their best,” but he haliyeal 
shared the widespread belief that the 
were exceptional and that large areas ¢ 
missionary endeavors were weak and q 
doubtful worth, hardly justifying 4 
continuance of self-sacrificial suppo 

from the home churches. He had aj 
been under the not unshared impressig 

that while missionaries were undoublh, 
edly sincere, earnest, and well. 
intentioned, they were for the most patil In If 
of mediocre ability, limited perspectivefMaps) 
and dubious effectiveness. br the 

They had begun a six months’ studjihges | 
tour of Asia, “resolved to ferret out thie C! 
truth, nothing but the truth, and—as falautif 
as time permitted—the whole truth aboufhye-s! 
Christian missions today—at whatevejobler 
cost to preconceptions, prejudices, aie p 
youthful idealism.” hristi 

The occasion for this travel lay in Pijipu j 
Van Dusen’s having been elected a deleg§vable 
gate to the World Missionary Conferfh to v 
ence scheduled to be held in Madrasfihe cil 
India, the following December. Thisfihe he 
conference was to be an evidence te pr 
shattered, confused, and apprehensiveppllege 
humanity of the unity and strength djpubt 
the Christian cause. It was to be thempangs 
most widely representative assemblagpsses. 
of church people yet witnessed. Its e&{fontal 
fectiveness would rest on the degree tof It w 
which the delegates would be able tice | 
combine depth of theological underg@orld 
standing with breadth of sympathy andplled. 
popularity of presentation. en 

The rugged, forty-year-old Presby-jectio 
terian fitted admirably into the requiregaurc 
ments of this picture. He both believed In t 
in and expressed the worth and dignityparist 
of American theology. Yet his graduategme, 
studies abroad, (including earning sm 
Ph.D. at Edinburgh University ), and his vie’ 
association with the international, inter ¥* 
church Oxford Conference on Church 
Community and State, had demon#f?,* 
strated his ability to enter with apprecie ft ™ 
tion, if not necessarily agreement, into#¢ 
the thinking of Christians from othe jr 
areas. Equally important was the fad cha 
that, as had been demonstrated by his ‘ 
books, In Quest of Life’s Meaning, Thee ‘ 
Plain Man Seeks for God, and God ag@™ 
These Times, he was able to express the ‘ 
profound truths of our faith in a wy" 
which enabled the everyday Christiang™ ' 
to grasp their meaning and importance r 

He himself, however, harbored doubts ™ 
of his own fitness to play any significant! 
part in the Madras Conference, Besides 
the strong misgivings already ref 
to, he had never visited a foreign mission cs 
station. With typical thoroughness lef’ 
determined to make his own firsthand i 
study. 

His wife was more than just a travé 
companion. A daughter of the ba 
brated map-making Bartholomew family" 
NE 
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3S On thal Scotland, Elizabeth Van Dusen 
Was Vitled the perspective oi geography as 
aS Wholly through trained Old World eyes. 
Outstandill. skill as 2 graphic artist brought with 
ut he halite ability to see aspects of scenes and 
that thesllbonle that another eye might miss. Her 
© areas@imanly sympathies were also impor- 
‘ak anddiy in evaluating what they saw, 
fying th pled with Pit’s virile yet warmly 
| supporinder outlook upon. people of every 
had alge and condition, made possible about 
mpressiogl deep an insight into the circumstances 
undoubtfihder study as could quickly be 
1d well.Mhieved by any two people. 
most patil In 1940 their book (his words and her 
rspectivefaps) was published under the title of 
# the Healing of the Nations, In its 
ths” stud es YOu May accompany them among 
+t out thie Christian excannibals of Fiji, the 
nd—as fafiequtiful ritual dances and _ repulsive 
uth abouffhve-shrines of Bali, the theological 
whatevefikoblems and opportunities of Java, and 
dices, ale perplexing “dignified silence” of 
hristians in pre-Pearl Harbor Japan. 
lay in Piu journey with them among _ the 
-d a delefivable, persecuted people of Korea and 
* Conferfi) to war-torn China, where they found 
Madrasfihe citizen in a hundred Christian, but 
yer. Thigihe half of those listed in Who’s Who 
dence tie products of Christian schools and 
rehensivplleges. More than that you see their 
ength d™pubt about the Church’s world mission 
> be thihange to solid belief in its amazing suc- 
semblagmpesses. And you face a realistic con- 
1. Its efMontation of its remaining challenges. 
legree tm It was to coordinate the successes and 
- able tefce the challenges that the Madras 
| underMorld Missionary Conference had been 
athy andgplled. Philadelphia-born Henry Van 
sen had been designated chairman of 
Presbygection I on “The Faith by Which the 
requirewpiurch Lives.” 
believed In the chapter on “The Authority of 
1 dignityBhristian Faith” in his subsequent vol- 
graduategme, World Christianity, he gives us a 
ning agematic report of the conflicting points 
, and his view at Madras which needed both to 
al, inter tespected and resolved. His arrival, 
Church fesh and enthusiastic from his mission 
demon #'P, Was a great stimulus to the meeting. 
pprecie#"t more than enthusiasm was needed, 
nt, into#d once again the fact that he had this 
n othergm0re” was demonstrated. His skill as 
the fact# chairman had rarely been survassed. 
| by hisend after his leadership at Madras, it 
ng, Teg*s clear that he would be the ideal 
God iaftirman of the complex Study Depart- 
ress the@eat of the nascent World Council .of 
a way urches, This job he later accepted. 
hristian "4 8S such, he has become one of the 
ortance ders of the Christian Church. 
doubts In the World Council’s gatherings, 
nificant "ete 161 Christian bodies from forty- 
Besides #2" Nations meet and work together, 
eferred #® WOuld think that the language bar- 
mission FS WOuld be a major problem, Actually 
ress he f*Y are overcome rather simply. All of- 
-sthand f-" Statements are mimeographed in 
iglish, French, and German before 
. trav" read to a meeting. Interpreters 
, ob late the discussions into the lan- 
family “8° of your choice via microphone 
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The Van Dusen sons (from left), Hugh, Derek, and John relax with parents at home. 


and headset. Other helps are provided. 
Perhaps the chief problem in World 
Council sessions is to interpret the over- 
tones and undertones associated with 
words that everybody uses but with 
which different emotions and shades of 
meaning are associated. Quakers and 
Eastern Orthodox, for instance, puzzle 
each other by their varied usages of such 
familiar words as church and sacrament. 
A comfortable American finds it hard to 
grasp what an exprisoner of the Nazis 
can possibly mean in saying, with 
unmistakable conviction and _ radiant 
fervor, “We learned under Hitler that 
Christ is King.” And these are among 
the simplest illustrations of what an 
ecumenical chairman is up against. 
The leadership of such conferences 
requires a combination of qualities 
which all who have worked with him 
feel Dr. Van Dusen possesses to a strik- 
ing degree. He has, first of all, the right 
manner for dealing with groups made 
up of divergent opinions and loyalties. 
Although his own convictions are clear 
and strong, he never forces his opinions 
to the fore, and always insists that every 
viewpoint be given a full and fair hear- 
ing. He adds to this a peculiar genius 
for making steady progress in group dis- 
cussions without ever seeming to be 
hurried. Above all, he gives everyone a 
realization that each individual's contri- 
bution is recognized and appreciated. 
Furthermore, his qualities of intellect 


are just the right sort for presiding either 
around the conference table or in open 
forum when profound ideas and varied 
shades of interpretation are under dis- 
cussion. 

At one of the early meetings held to 
clear the theological decks for the com- 
ing Evanston General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, about a 
hundred of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on the Bible, evangelism, and the 
Church in economic life, engaged in a 
week of concentrated work together. On 
the closing day, when the participants 
were under pressure to make train and 
plane connections to their distant homes, 
the desire was expressed to crystallize 
the conclusions thus far reached and 
outline the points requiring separate 
study before the next meeting. 

After three hours of exhausting de- 
bate, Dr. Van Dusen said that it might 
help to have a stenographer brought in. 
When this was arranged, he relaxed in 
his chair and, although he had not taken 
a single note, dictated some fifteen com- 
plicated points in their logical order and 
proposed, “Let’s use this as a working 
basis, What modifications do you sug- 
gest?” 

Everyone present was amazed that his 
own point of view had been included 
and in proper relation to the whole. Not 
a word was changed. 

His natural endowments are the more 
effective for his. constant keeping in 
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touch with people whose thinking bears 
upon the world Christian movement. 
And that includes just about everybody: 
theologians, church members, and those 
outside the church, Henry Van Dusen is 
a scholar; but he has never stopped 
being curious, energetic, and active. 

His contacts with. theologians are 
many in the course of his regular work, 
for he has been president of both 
Auburn and Union Theological Semi- 
naries since 1945. In addition, when on 
his many travels, he tries to arrange con- 
versations which will broaden concepts 
and strengthen solidarity among Chris- 
tians. He may find, for instance, that a 
given flight schedule from one distant 
mission field to another requires waiting 
over in an airport for two or three hours 
between planes. In such a case he will 
write ahead to the Christian professors 
and missionaries in that area inviting 
them to get together with him for the 
constructive use of time that might 
otherwise be wasted. 


By accepting invitations to address 
gatherings of church people like last 
summer's National Assembly of United 
Church Women in Atlantic City, he 
makes sure that his thinking is in touch 
with the workaday world and that his 
language is kept simple in reporting the 
ramifications of current Christian life 
and thought. 

Nor does he cut himself off from the 
thinking of the non-Christian public. He 
remembers his own early disdain for the 
church. In his youth the great, dark, 
little-used church buildings he was 
familiar with in the downtown sections 
of his home city struck him as “islands 
of slumbering inactivity amid the urgent 
flow of public affairs.” The preaching to 
which he was exposed as a lad was often 
dull, mournful, and interminable. The 
one thing churchly that appealed to him 
in his undergraduate period of agnosti- 
cism at Princeton University was Chris- 
tian social service. It was as a counsellor 
at a summer camp for boys from city 
tenements that he first discovered for 
himself in the relaxed silence of a cloud- 
less night that God is real. 


Now firmly established as a leader of 
the Church, he keeps in touch with those 
who feel as once he felt—not only for the 
help he can render them but also for 
what they can do for him in keeping him 
from becoming an unthinking Christian 
apologist, blind to the many ways in 
which the Church still falls short of its 
high calling. 

With whatever sort of person he deals, 
he has a way of developing an atmos- 
phere of friendliness in which a frank 
exchange of divergent viewpoints is 
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quite natural and mutually helpful. In 
1949, when a study meeting of the 
World Council was being held at Ox- 
ford, England, Anglican Bishop Stephen 
Neill arranged for an audience with the 
King and Queen, George VI having re- 
cently been ill, the visitors were limited 
to five, of whom Dr. Van Dusen was 
one. The rest of the party eagerly 
awaited a first-hand report of the royal 
audience. 

“You know, the King is rather a shy 
man,” they were told, “but Pit put him 
at his ease immediately.” The remark 
was flip, but many a person who has 
dealt with Dr. Van Dusen understands 
and appreciates its background. 

One would be wrong in inferring 
from what has thus far been said that 
Dr. Van Dusen is so preoccupied with 
the worldwide aspects of Christianity 
as to forget the importance of his own 
denomination. 

He devotes himself diligently to the 
work of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. As chairman of its study 
committee, he conscientiously visits the 
work on the field in order to make first- 
hand reports on the problems and de- 
velopments out of which policy and 
strategy must be formulated. He gave 
himself wholeheartedly to the salvag- 
ing of every possible remnant of the 
Church’s China work in the face of 
Communist expansion. He takes part 
whenever he can in the commissioning 
of new missionaries and always makes 
them feel like the V.I.P.’s he recognizes 
them to be. 

Both seminaries he presides over are 
major contributors to the training of 
Presbyterian pastors, directors of Chris- 
tian education, organists, and other pro- 
fessional leaders. 


Although never officially sponsored 
by the General Assembly, Union Semi- 
nary was founded in 1836 as a training 
school for Presbyterian ministers. In the 
course of time it became more and more 
inclusive until now it has students en- 
rolled from sixty-one denominations and 
twenty-three countries in what the late, 
great Archbishop of Canterbury, Wil- 
liam Temple, chose to call “the foremost 
theological college in the world.” Pres- 
byterian students are most numerous, 
however, and currently number one 
hundred fifty-five. 

Auburn Seminary, of which Dr, Van 
Dusen is also president, dates back to 
November 30, 1819, when, as he likes 
to quote from a yellowed news item, 
“a numerous and respectable company 
of the citizens of the village [Auburn, 
New York] and vicinity assembled with 
teams and suitable implements” to break 
ground for the first building. Although 
in its act of incorporation it is written, 
“No student of any Christian denomina- 
tion shall be excluded from participation 
in the privileges of this institution on 





the grounds of his religious pursuagjy 
Auburn has always been primarily p; 
byterian. Two thirds of its directors 
elected by presbyteries of the Synoq 
New York. 


In 1939 Auburn moved from upy 
New York to Union’s Manhattan qy 
rangle where stately Auburn Hall, om 
ing to the out-of-doors on the north} 
linked to Union’s structure on the soy 
symbolizes the unique relationship 
the two seminaries. Auburn keeps 
own board, endowment, scholarshj 
and faculty. Presbyterian students 
Union receive their specifically deng 
national training from Aubum 
fessors. 

In the administration of the sep 
functions and overlapping coopem 
of these two institutions, Dr. Van Dy 
does not allow himself to be dist 
from the personal concerns of indé 
students. He is prompt to call 
sickbed of any who are ill, and 
accessible to all who seek his pal 
counseling. One undergraduate” 
have feelings of inadequacy for thea 
istry. Another has theological que 
ings. Yet another wants help in pers 
ing a fiancee that the life of a minish 
wife will not be as grim as she f 
Much of this counseling is shared} 
the staff, of course, but when a stud 
feels that the president himself #0 
needed, the president lets nothing integpf th 
fere. stan 

He has given service and leadershigge™p 
to many other Christian enterprises. I 
has been associated with the Nation 
Council of Churches, Union Settlema 
Association, United Service to Chim 
Freedom House, National Intersemin 
Movement, American Theological 
ciety, Council on Foreign Relations, N 
tional Council on Religion in High 
Education, American Association ¢ 
Theological Schools, and the nation 
YMCA. ' 1 

An incurable family man, he @ 
makes sure to keep in close touch wil 
sons John at Princeton, Hugh at Harvar 
and Derek at Millbrook, In the summegich, 
the family usually manages to le 
New York for their vacation home i Gec 
Maine. 

You would expect that such a ma 
would not have even this leisure tim 
Yet, according to Dr. Edwin O. 
nedy, secretary of Union, and Bt 
Charles E. Mathews, dean of Aubu 
he usually does. “How else,” they a 
“could he manage to produce so 
books and magazine articles?” 


Thirty-two volumes of Christian 
ing bear his namé, fourteen as authiyy 
six as editor, and twelve as contributt 
All of them, like the man himself, # 
filled with strong Presbyterian conv 
tion expressed in broad, outreach 
ecumenical sympathies. 
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Two minutes later, Chaplain (Captain) Charles Meek takes 
bailing out. Jumps are regularly assigned 


his turn at 












































training at the 508th Airborne Regimental Combat Team. 


i #PASTOR WITH A PARACHUTE 
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h a mal 
ire time 
O, Kegrxe World War II military lingo for 
and Dig® chaplain—“Holy Joe”—has given place, 
Aubumge are told, to “Sky Pilot.” By whatever 
lame, the chaplain is a vitally function- 
§ part of any military post, The expres- 
in “Tell it to the chaplain” is not only 
cliche meaning approximately “Get 
ian wit@uta my hair, junior,” but also a sensible 
; authoyPurse of action pursued by millions of 
tributaprervice men and women. 
self. 3 e sky-pilots who most literally live 
conve’? to their name are probably the chap- 
eaching of the parachute teams, represented 
m these pages by Chaplain (Captain) 
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Chaplain Charles Meek of the 508th Airborne, Fort Benning, 
rgia, is a paratrooper himself, and veteran of two wars 


Charles Meek, of the 508th Airborne 
Regimental Combat Team, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. Chaplain Meek, a Bap- 
tist, is one of three chaplains assigned 
to the parachute regiment. These three 
enjoy the distinction of being the only 
clergymen who can properly be called 
Red Devils, this being the admiring 
sobriquet by which the 508th is known. 

Happily Chaplain Meek has had more 
military experience than have most of 
the men he serves, although he has been 
a chaplain for only four years. He joined 
the Marines in 1942, became an officer 


in 1943, After serving through the war, 
he transferred to the reserves to enter 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia. In 1950 he became a minister 
and transferred to the chaplains’ corps 
of the Army. 

In Korea with the paratroopers, Chap- 
lain Meek visited front-line positions 
more than 500 times, accompanied more 
than twenty patrols into enemy terri- 
tory. He was awarded the Silver Star 
and Bronze Star for service beyond the 
call of regular duty, the Purple Heart 
for having been wounded in action, 
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Landmarks at Fort Benning, Georgia, are 
250-foot jump towers used in training. 


PASTOR WITH 
A PARACHUTE 


Earlier stage in training is “jumping” 


on cables from thirty-four-foot towers. 


First to jump (so he'll be ready 
if needed) Chaplain Meek watches 
descent of others in mass jump. 7 
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One of Meek’s “ground jobs” is training 
chapel choir of paratroopers and wives. 
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Probably the chaplain’s biggest job is private counseling. 





j 1} j 
in Meek, a graduate of Union Theo- 
tal Seminary, preaches Sunday sermon, 





The Meeks “tell it to the chaplain.” Charles and his wife, Alicé, have two sons and 
one daughter, (left to right) Richard, three; Charles, five; and Sherry Ann, seven. 
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Of Concern t 
to Christians* : 


RE we as professing Christians 
willing in this time of social, 
economic, and_ political up- 
heaval to face our resvonsibili- 
ties not merely as good citizens 

but also as Christian citizens? A good 
citizen may be one who votes, is law- 
abiding, and sets for himself high stand- 
ards of personal morality. The Christian 
citizen must exemplify more than these 
praiseworthy characteristics. He must 
work for a worldwide community based 
on Christian ideals, for an equitable 
social order, and for such an adjustment 
of all his personal and business relation- 
ships as will help to make a reality of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He has 
a unique and universal obligation to love 
his neighbor as himself. Through his 
citizenship he expresses his conviction 
that religion is relevant to the social 
issues of today. This conviction is “a 
basic emphasis in our Presbyterian heri- 
tage of faith.” 

While the Church cannot properly 
tell its members what they must think 
and do, it can and should emphasize the 
universal righteousness of Christian 
principles of living and the unique and 
unescapable obligation placed upon 
those who have given their allegiance 
to the cause of Christ to work for their 
fulfillment. 


International Affairs 

Our faith requires us to be peace- 
makers. As followers of Christ we are 
expected to believe in and work for in- 
ternational justice and good will. 

The General Assembly has affirmed 
year after year our belief that our nation 
must seek peace by international agree- 
ments, organizations, and cooperative 
programs. It is a serious indictment 
against the great majority of church 
members that we have not given life 
and power to these pronouncements by 
making known our convictions, esnecial- 
ly to our national policy makers and 
elected representatives. By our own de- 
fault, a small but vocal minority who 
demands withdrawal from international 
cooperation has gained a disproportional 


influence in our country. 

This trend must be reversed by Chris- 
tian people who speak up strongly and 
bravely, urging cooperation for peace 
and insisting by work and deed that 
our national leaders help America to live 
up to her obligations of world leader- 
ship. 

While recognizing the values inherent 
in free and honest public debate on cur- 
rent issues, we deplore the misguided 
and ill-advised attacks on the United 
Nations that either deliberately or un- 
intentionally misrepresent both its prac- 
tice and purposes. 


Disarmament and the H-Bomb 

During recent months, the world has 
seen in new and dramatic fashion man’s 
almost limitless ability to destroy. The 
tests of the H-bomb in the Pacific reveal 
a capacity to obliterate within minutes 
what has taken centuries to build, and 
to expose all mankind to the dangers 
once reserved for those who bore arms. 

As Christians we do not believe that 
fear is the response which this new 
weapon should evoke. One can under- 
stand the worldwide alarm which this 
new demonstration has caused and the 
protests which have been made against 
further tests. But the answer to the 
alarm lies in a firmer grasp upon those 
elements in human life which are not 
subject to any control save that of God. 
Man’s conquest of the H-bomb depends 
upon his conquest of himself. God still 
says to man, as he surveys the universe 
in which he has been placed, “have do- 
minion.” We are not to cringe before 
any aspect of the creation. No instru- 
ment can be exalted to the position of 
master. It is by dedication to high and 
worthy ends that man finds the way to 
use, rather than to be used by, the power 
and wonder of the world in which God 
has established him. 


Economic Policies 
We reaffirm our conviction that our 
nation has a large measure of responsi- 
bility for the economic well-being of the 
free world of which it is a part. We en- 
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which contribute to the expansion @ Gre 
world trade, the restoration of currengiiyste 
convertibility, the revival of intemiliVe 
tional investment, the prevention of idl rec 
flation or deflation leading to unemploliarth 
ment, and the sharing of knowled ogrs 
through programs of technical coopenfiene 
tion. e de 
Refugee Resettlement lat 
We call upon our churches to suppolioure 
the refugee resettlement program baselipose 
on Federal legislation of 1953 by whidlion fi 
a maximum of 214,000 refugees may} 
admitted to the United States, We \ 
upon the heart and conscience of t 
churches and their individual membe 
to cooperate with the Committee onk 
settlement Services of the Presbyteri 
Church in the United States of Amen 
in bringing in and establishing refug 
persons and families. F 


McCarran-Walter Immigration, 

We call for the amendment of 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Aé 
as to correct the highly objection 
features of this legislation. m 


f 


Agriculture and Rural Life 

We call for the careful manag m 
and use of agricultural surpluses 
(1) to provide a prudent reserve of 
able grains and fibers against days) 
uncontrollable production hazard 
other national emergencies, and { 
make maximum provision for overt 
ing human hunger and want. 

We call for (1) individual Christ 
and local churches to show Chill 
concern as neighbors and employe 
migrants in their vicinities; and (2 
urge state and federal governmer 
work toward adequate legislation to 
vide for the needs of these work 
a Christian manner. 


Farm Price Policies 
We believe our churches she 
courage such agricultural price pe 
as will (1) encourage production 0 
supplies to meet domestic and em 





*Selections from the Report of the 
Standing Committee on Social Educa- 
tion and Action, 166th General Assem- 
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bly, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. A copy 
of the report may be obtained from the 
Department of Social Education and 





Action, Witherspoon Building, Ph 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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eds, (2) promote economic, diversi- 
od family farm units, (3) encourage 
agement practices consistent with 
preservation and conservation of our 
stural resources, (4) tend to stabilize 
mm income at a level which is adequate 
r individual and family adjustment in 
society, and (5) provide for adapta- 
on of farming enterprises to a changing 
xiety in which demands for commodi- 
es do not stay constant, 


fia 


onservation and Development of 
Natural Resources 
Great natural resources have been en- 
sted to our nation by Almighty God. 
le call upon the Christian conscience 
recognize that our stewardship of the 
arth and water involves both a land use 
gram which recognizes the inter- 
ependence of soil, water, and man and 
e development of a responsible public 
licy which will resist the exploitation 
f land, water, and other natural re- 
ources including forests for selfish pur- 


ses and maintain intelligent conserva- 
ion for the sustenance of all living crea- 
ures through future generations. 


Problems of Alcohol 
We call upon our ministers and 
hurches to face more intelligently and 
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sympathetically the problem of alcohol- 
ism, particularly as it relates to aiding 
and rehabilitating alcohol’s victims and 
their families. 

We encourage our churches to par- 
ticipate in the work of state and na- 
tional temperance organizations whose 
purposes and programs are in harmony 
with the goals of our Church. 

We recommend a more vigorous pro- 
gram of alcohol education through our 
churches, homes, and schools. 

We reaffirm our belief that the Chris- 
tian ideal in regard to the use of alco- 
holic beverages is voluntary abstinence. 


Gambling 

We urge churches and church mem- 
bers to do all they can, by Christian 
means, to abolish commercialized and 
syndicated gambling. 

We would brand lotteries and bingo 
games in churches as particularly repre- 
hensible, even though justified by law. 
Gambling cannot be justified, even in 
a “good” cause. 


Narcotics 
We call upon our churches and church 
members to support local, state, and na- 
tional programs, legislative and educa- 
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tional, designed to alleviate the narcotics 
problem. 


Education and American Tradition 

We urge our fellow Presbyterians 
actively to uphold the right and re- 
sponsibility of teachers to teach the 
truth as they see it within their field of 
competence. 

We believe one of the obligations of 
Christian citizens should be the support 
of our teachers and our schools, Support 
does not mean condoning waste and in- 
efficiency where it doubtless exists in 
scattered centers but, rather, endorsing 
the universal support of citizens’ move- 
ments to know and improve our schools, 
to recognize the achievements of the 
best, and to strengthen the support of 
those in need. 

Our churches should be concerned 
about the critical lack of teachers and 
school buildings which if not remedied 
will deprive millions of children of the 
kind of education which is essential to 
the survival of our American heritage. 

In keeping with our common religious 
heritage, we urge the continued study 
of ways by which a greater emphasis 
on moral and ethical instruction, and 
a knowledge of the Bible, may be pro- 
vided for all children in our public 
schools. 




















een sessions, General Assembly assistant Guy s. Klett directs seminarians who by week’s end had distributed to com- 
ssioners more than 30,000 copies of reports of standing committees, General Assembly Daily News, and other literature. 
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FURTHER NEWs FROM GENERAL ASSEMBLY} | 


SOCIAL SECURITY APPROVED FOR MINISTERS—If and whén the suggested changes should be acted upon this year y 
Congress approves Social Security for clergymen (the than just be studied by the presbyteries. 
House has already passed such a bill), Presbyterian minis- 
ters may participate if they desire. The General Assembly 
voted last month “that if Congress amends the Social 


Security law so that ministers may participate on a volun- COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH CULTURAL AND 
tary basis, all churches and church organizations be urged SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES ABOUT INTEGRATIC 
to participate.” The Assembly also stated that “such par- " 
nih aor a es gape Rai though the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has gone on 
ticipation be in addition to full participation in the Service ‘teow ated Cnt enabe tee an tncletine Cheah ath 
Sencion Phen” of he Chunch. ime and time again or an inc usive C urch without reg 
to race or background, it does have four Synods and dox 
of presbyteries organized on racial or cultural lines, 
situation has not caused too many perplexing problem 
years past, but it has been often difficult to explain, 
month the General Assembly, in adopting the sugs 
of Dr. C. Morton Hanna, took a positive step to see 
situation could be changed. The Assembly voted to 
Moderator Lloyd to appoint a special committee of 
“who, in consultation with the Stated Clerk, will confery 
those Synods and presbyteries now organized along 
and cultural lines ~s to the advisability of their being 
grated into present Synods and presbyteries covering 
same geographical areas.” The committee will report 
1955 Assembly. 


ASSEMBLY ASKS MORE RESPONSIBILITY FOR WOMEN— 
The perennial concern by church women for more repre- 
sentation in Church councils was touched upon—lightly and 
politely—twice at the Detroit Assembly. The commissioners 
voted, after hearing a recommendation from the executive 
committee of the National Council of Women’s Organiza- 
tions that there should be more women on the General 
Council, to send down an overture to the presbyteries re- 
questing this change. The present Form of Government 
provides for three out of the twenty-six members of the 
General Council to be women. The overture would boost 
women’s membership to six. Provision is also made to in- 
clude the president of the women’s council as an ex officio 





member. In the other action, the Assembly voted to continue “FELLOWSHIP EVANGELISM” IDEA RECOMMENDED K 
its special committee on the ordination of women to the CHURCHES—In keeping with the Presbyterian Church’si ~ 
ministry. This group was formed last year and will report creased—and successful—emphasis on evangelism (see P. Cc 
its findings to the 167th General Assembly next May in May 29), a new plan has been recommended to local 01 
Los Angeles. gregations by the General Assembly to augment regu 
work in visitation evangelism. The plan, as voted by t PB 
Assembly, will be for “each church family or individual te: 
‘adopt’ and sponsor a nonchurch family or individual ft thi 
one year, during which they will seek, through the 
PRESBYTERIES TO STUDY PROPOSALS ON DEACONS AND nel of Christian friendship, to bring the unchurched i - 
TRUSTEES—One of the most lengthy Assembly discussions in a personal relationship to Christ and his Church.” Th pl 
recent years took place at Minneapolis in 1953. The subject Assembly also voted to request each congregation to ha 
matter was the clarification of relationships between ses- a permanent committee for visitation evangelism “compos 
sions, trustees, and deacons, the three sets of officers usually of members willing to be trained and willing to give 
found in the congregation. The 1953 Assembly voted to definite amount of time for regular visitation.” a 
send two changes in the Form of Government to the pres- U 
byteries. One provided for a congregation to vest all of its C; 
administrative responsibilities in the session. The other mi 
made the trustees responsible for the corporate, rather than SPECIAL OFFERINGS APPROVED—Two nationwide speci H 
the temporal, affairs of its church. Both overtures were : ' 
‘ offerings approved by the Assembly for the next vear tio 
approved and are now part of the law of the Church. In (1) Ser the Clnesdli’s sainietin 6 a JL. Work 
addition, the Minneapolis Assembly authorized the forma- 4g? elinememngy enn Derthity dk rege 
. . : ’ Wide Communion Sunday, October 3, 1954; and (2) ia th 
tion of a new committee to further study officer rela- One Creat H f Sharing. March 20. 1955 - 
tionships. This group, headed by Dr. Irving West, pastor of —— a 
the House of Hope Church in St. Paul, Minnesota, sug- ‘ a 
gested several additional changes in the Church’s Form fo 
of Government last month in Detroit. The changes include: ‘ 
(1) a specific statement on the duties of sessions; (2) pro- DEPARTMENT OF MINISTERIAL RELATIONS HAS he 
visions for mandatory rotation of officers and formation of YEAR—The Church’s Department of Ministerial Relation “ 
permanent nominating committees in local churches; (3) formed five years ago to aid congregations in finding PE |, 
delineation of deacons’ duties; and (4) delineation of the tors and pastors in finding congregations, reported to ™ 3 
duties of . trustees. The committee headed by Dr. West Assembly that 1953 was its busiest year. More than Ll fi 
recommended to the Assembly that these changes be sent churches and ministers were assisted in placements byt 
down to presbyteries for study and that the committee Department. In the four full years of the Department's ex C 
report again to the Assembly in 1955. This was voted ence, more than 4,000 different churches had made us S 
despite the feeling on the part of some commissioners that its services. 
J 
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Chuck and Connie Templeton—or 
more formally, Dr. Charles B. Temple- 
ton, evangelist-at-large for the National 
Council of Churches, and Constance 
Orozco Templeton, concert mezzo-so- 
prano—represent one of the most talented 
-and dedicated—husband-and-wife 
teams in America today. They proved 
this once again at the first General As- 
sembly popular meeting, when Dr. Tem- 
pleton spoke and Mrs. Templeton sang. 

The Templetons, now both thirty- 


The Reverend David Mandeng, 
twenty-nine-year-old Presbyterian 
U.S.A. minister from the Synod of the 
Cameroun in West Africa, enjoyed every 
minute of his first visit to an Assembly. 
He was especially intrigued by the elec- 
tion of a Moderator. “We are not quite 
so formal when we elect moderators in 
the Cameroun,” he said, “but, of course, 
we know each other better.” 

Mr. Mandeng has just completed a 
year of study at Lincoln Seminary. Be- 
fore coming to the United States he was 
a missionary in Spanish Guinea. There 
he endured some of the hardships that 
a Protestant must expect in a Spanish 
colony. Six of the fourteen chapels he 
served were closed down. Once - was 
fined when he refused to allow a police- 
man to arrest church members during 
Communion, David speaks French, 
Spanish, English, four African languages. 
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eight, met in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
in 1939. Chuck was an unknown sub- 
stitute speaker at a church meeting, 
Connie the featured singer. Twelve days 
later Chuck proposed, and two months 
later they were married, The Templetons 
now live in New York City and are look- 
ing forward to further service together 
this fall, when Dr. Templeton becomes 
executive secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church’s department of evangelism 
(P.L., May 29). 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


For the first time since the end of World War II, there 
are no Underwoods working in Korea. This fact may not 
mean much by itself, but it does to thousands of Korean 
and American Presbyterians who know something of this 
famous missionary family. (See P.L., Feb. 3, 1951.) 

But this situation is purely temporary, according to 
Horace Grant Underwood, senior UN interpreter at the 
Korean truce talks, and grandson and namesake of the great 
missionary-educator and founder of Chosun Christian Uni- 
versity. Horace, who spoke at the Assembly’s overseas 
breakfast, expects to go back early next year to the Univer- 
sity. His younger brother John is now on furlough, and 
will return to Korea in September. His youngest brother, 
Richard, now finishing graduate studies in New York, also 
plans to return as a missionary-educator. 


¥ 


Two of the most distinguished visitors to the General 
Assembly last month were Dr. and Mrs. L. George Paik of 
Seoul, Korea. Mrs. Paik, president of Seoul’s YWCA and 
oneof Korea’s leading Presbyterian churchwomen, addressed 
the Assembly and brought greetings to the U.S.A. Church 
from the Korean Presbyterian Church. Dr. Paik, former 
Minister of Education for the Republic of South Korea and 
president of Chosun Christian University since 1946 (see 
column at left) spoke at the overseas breakfast with Horace 
Underwood. Internationally known as a diplomat, author, 
and educator, Dr. Paik is a graduate of Presbyterian-related 
Park College, Missouri, and holds advanced degrees from 
Princeton Seminary and Yale University. In 1927 he was 
ordained into the Presbyterian ministry by the Presbytery 
of Kansas City. 


Robert Kieser (at left, back of man 
with glasses), blind pastor of Fourth 
Church in Springfield, Illinois, and his 
seeing-eye dog Prue have traveled to- 
gether to twenty states in the eight years 
that he has had her. He gives a talk 
about the lessons in faith and guidance 
that Prue brings to him. They have at- 
tended 2,000 church family nights, eve- 
ning services, banquets, and confer 
ences, This is the first time, however, 
that they came to General Assembly. 
“The fellows said-Prue ought to finish 
her education by attending an Assem- 
bly,” Kieser says. Usually quiet and well- 
behaved, Prue added several hearty 
barks to each burst of applause she heard 
in daily sessions at the Assembly. Mr. 
Kieser says Prue was the first to vote 


for the budget. 
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WOMEN’S MEETING DRAWS 9,700 TO PURDUE 





Presbyterian women leave Purdue Hall of Music, one of the largest and most beautiful theaters in the world. It became an 
international church as American women and their sisters from near and far met together during the first week in June. 


New Attendance Record 


Set at Purdue 


It would be difficult for several thou- 
sand women to arrive in one day in any 
town without making some kind of a 
stir. But when the Presbyterian women 
delegates and visitors arrived in Lafa- 
yette, Indiana, to attend the quadrennial 
meeting of the National Council of 
Women’s Organizations on June 1, a 
small traffic jam ensued outside the New 
York Central Railroad station. 

They were on their way to the campus 
of Purdue University to spend the week, 
in the words of Mrs. W. Verne Buchan- 
an, National Council president, who 
officiated at ail meetings, “making their 
discipleship more meaningful.” 

Registered for the June 1-7 meeting 
were 4,968 women from forty-six states, 
the West Indies, and Alaska. Of this 
number 3,295 lived in dormitories on 
the campus, the rest in private homes 
and motor courts off campus. Fifteen 
hundred paid registrations were re- 
turned because of lack of space. Three 
hundred business girls arrived for the 
weekend, and day-visitors added an- 
other 4,500. 

The Presbyterian women soon dis- 
covered themselves in an international 
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Women’s Goais 1954-1958 
We recognize Jesus Christ as the center of 
our lives. Therefore, together we affirm 
—Christ Is the Way 
He is Truth— 
Through him we will: 
Press forward in the tradition of our 
glorious Protestant heritage. 
Search for and boldly prociaim the 
truth. 
Uphold the freedom of individuals with 
conviction and courage. 
He is Hope— 
Through him we will: 
Witness to the eternal hope of redeem- 
ing love. 
Enfold the insecure with Christian un- 
derstanding. 
Advance the ecumenical mission of the 
Church. 


He is Love— 

Through him we will: 

Receive in fellowship every person as a 
child of God. 

Strengthen the spiritual foundations of 
our homes. 

Share in the evangelism advance of our 
Church. 


He is Peace— 

Through him we will: Accept the 
discipline in daily Christian living. 

Encounter the social evils of our time, 
free from personal tension and frus- 
tration. 

Support all efforts which make for world 
peace, including the program and 
agencies of the United Nations. 








atmosphere, with twenty-six foreign 
countries represented, Fraternal dele- 
gates attended from sixteen other de- 
nominational and _ interdenominational 
groups, including two from overseas who 
will attend the World Council meeting 
later in the summer, One was Mlle Mad- 
eleine Barot, secretary of the Commis- 
sion on the Life and Work of Women of 
the World Council of Churches with 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland; 
the other—Miss M. Beatrice Lavery from 
Belfast, Ireland, secretary of the Wom- 
en’s International Union of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

The two previous quadrennial meet- 
ings were not small (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1946, attendance 1,500; 
and Ocean Grove, New Jersey, in 1950, 
attended by 2,036 not counting day visi- 
tors). But Purdue was by far and away 
the record-breaker, chalking up 9,768 
women during the week (including 438 
voting delegates and about fifty men). 
One of the males was heard to remark 
that now he knew what a member of 
a minority group felt like. 

For further news of this quadrennial 
meeting.of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Women’s Organizations, see 
pages 20 to 283 and the next issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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WOMEN'S MEETING 


The Past Four Years: 
Impressive Report 

“The most important and far-reaching 
accomplishments of women can't be 
measured by numbers or in dollars and 
cents,” retiring President Mrs. W. Verne 
Buchanan observed in -her quadrennial 
report. “However, these are expres- 
sions of the actual growth in stature 
and understanding that women have 
achieved over a period of time.” 

The statistics she went on to cite 
point up her thesis, In addition to giving 
through their own churches, for congre- 
gational support and for the total benev- 
olence budget, women gave $11,514,134 
to benevolences through PWO during 
the quadrennium. In contrast, they gave 
$8,596,640 during the previous four 
years. 

Other figures show substantial gains 
in membership. In 1950 there were 
7,399 organizations with 482,361 mem- 
bers. Today organizations number 7,535 
with 541,980 members. 

In the past four years, 4,500 women 
have attended summer leadership train- 
ing schools. Executive Committee mem- 
bers have gone on fellowship missions 
to Europe, South America, Mexico, 
Alaska, and almost all of the mission 
areas in the United States, 


The Next Four Years: 
A New Team 


As the business meeting opened on 
the third day, the 5,500 women in the 
Music Hall leaned forward with par- 
ticular attention, for this was the mo- 
ment of electing the officers to lead them 
during the 1954-58 quadrennium, Mrs. 
Floyd V. Filson of Chicago, chairman of 
the nominating committee, first de- 
scribed the prayerful and painstaking 
consideration her group had given to 
the 120 names suggested by local organ- 
izations—“we felt like the FBI.” Then 
she read the slate of officers, which was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 

Mrs. J. Russell Salsbury of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Women’s Organizations. Other 
women on the Executive Committee 
are: Mrs. Harold R. Tolliver, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. Lansing Bennett, 
Salisbury, Maryland; Mrs. Howard C. 
Washburn, Kentland, Indiana; Mrs. 
R. G. Carl, Enid, Oklahoma; Mrs. 
Glen G. Avery, Scottsbluff, Nebraska; 
and Mrs. A. R. Jewel, Imola, California. 
Board representatives on the Committee 
are: Mrs. Stuart Taylor, Vineland, New 
Jersey, Christian Education; Mrs. Lei- 
lyn M. Cox, Wausau, Wisconsin, For- 
eign Missions; and Mrs. Charles W. Olds, 
Duluth, Minnesota, National Missions. 
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The Final Day: 
Findings and Resolutions 


On the final day the voting delegates 
approved the findings of the more than 
a hundred discussion groups that met 
after lunch each day. The groups gen- 
erally felt the need of more Bible study 
and an increased spiritual basis for ev- 
eryday living. 

In the realm of truth they called for 
knowing facts before speaking and vot- 
ing, and stressed the need of a Christian 
approach to Communism. 

They called for reaching the un- 
reached with the message of hope. 

Under the heading of love they called 
for witness and worship in family life, 
stewardship, identification with others, 
hate of sin, but love for sinner. 

Their best contribution to the cause 
of peace, the women felt, was an in- 
telligent support of the UN. 

They expressed a need for more lead- 
ership training and study so that they 
would know better what it meant to be 
a Presbyterian, They urged Presbyte- 
rian women to pray for Church union. 

“The challenge of this meeting,” ac- 
cording to Group 83, “has been the 
urgency to do a bigger and better job 
now.” 

Just before the closing moments of 
the meeting, the delegates spoke out on 
social issues in the following resolutions: 

“We the National Council of Presby- 
terian Women U. S, A. face with utmost 
humility the Supreme Court decision 
which renders segregation in our public 
schools unconstitutional; we affirm our 
belief that this decision is just and Chris- 





Mrs. J. R. Salsbury meets with new Executive Committee: (seated, from left) Mrs. 5 
Taylor, Mrs. Leilyn Cox, Mrs. A. R. Jewel, Mrs. H. C. Washburn, Mrs. H. C. Tolliver, 
Mrs. G. G. Avery; (standing) Mrs. C. W. Olds, Mrs, R. G. Carl, Mrs. E. L. Bennett. 










; 
tian; and we pledge ourselves to suppay 
this decision and assume responsjh 
and leadership in our local chure 
order that this measure be enforcedja 

“Whereas the General Assembly 9 
by an unanimous vote officially endog 
the ‘Letter to Presbyterians’ by the G@& 
eral Council, we recommend the reag 
and studying of this letter by the 
en’s societies.” d 

Two gifts were announced. One 
to help furnish a new chapel in Geney 
Switzerland, as a memorial to Sami 
Chakko, only woman co-president @ 
the World Council of Churches, why 
died recently. The gift was received 
Mlle Madeleine Barot in behalf of the 
World Council. The other was a lange 
carpet to be woven by the women @ 
Ecuador for a lobby used by delegates 
at the UN. It was received by Dr, Frank 
P. Graham, UN representative to Inde 
and Pakistan. 

Closing address of the quadrennial 
was made by Dr. Glenn W. Moon 
secretary of the General Council @ 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. A, 
Moore declared that “the crisis of 
hour has brought new vitality to the 
Christian Church.” 

This “new seeking for the fruits of 
faith,” Dr. Moore said, “is a definite 
turning of the thoughtful but formerly 
careless elements of American life to- 
ward God.” 


“The Christian Church,” said Dr. 


Moore, “with its demonstration of the 
ability of all kinds of people to live 
together in the harmony of love is the 
only thing which stands between a be- 
wildered world and despair.” 
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Purdue Radio Station WBAA manager Jim Miles interviews new National Council 





president, Mrs. J. R. Salsbury; Mrs. James Kincaid, missionary to India; and Ber- 
nice Damian of New Mexico. During the week WBAA, WASK, and WFAM-TV made 


time available for some sixty programs, including major addresses and interviews. 


Kansas City Woman 
Is New PWO President 

Presbyterian women will be hearing 
a lot about Grace Salsbury in the next 
four years. And if she follows the pace 
of her predecessor, who averaged three 
weeks out of four away from home, 
thousands of them will become ac- 
quainted with a graceful, unassuming 
woman with a bent for leadership. 

The daughter of a banker, Mrs. Sals- 
bury grew up in Ulysses, Nebraska, the 
state where all four of her grandparents 
had been original homesteaders. In 
1928, she was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, after election to 
both Mortar Board and Phi Beta Kappa. 
Her plans for a teaching career were 
changed for once and for all the week 
after graduation with her marriage to 
a young chemical engineer, the son of 
a Presbyterian minister. 

Soon afterward the new president 

ame active in church work and has 

n taking on increasing responsibility 
ever since. Still the president of Mis- 
souri Synodical, she has been a church- 
school teacher and the leader of her 
local and presbyterial societies. Her 
long-time liking for mathematics has 

made her particularly enthusiastic about 
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the several treasurer’s positions she has 
held. With a belief in accenting the in- 
dividual in the local church, Mrs. Sals- 
bury retains her active interest in her 
circle in the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Kansas City, of which Dr. Clem E. 
Bininger is pastor. 

Mr. Salsbury, who works for the 
Proctor and Gamble Company, is an 
elder and president of the men’s council 
in the Kansas City church. The Sals- 
burys’ only child, Mrs. J. L. Pyner, lives 
in a nearby suburb with her husband 
and two youngsters. Mrs. Salsbury re- 
marked that her grandchildren are her 
only avocation. 

When notified of her nomination, the 
new president said, she was appalled by 
thoughts of her inadequacy. But then 
she recalled that, “Along with other 
Presbyterian women I had been praying 
that God guide the nominating commit- 
tee in making their choices. As usual, 
my daily devotions included a prayer 
that I be used wherever God saw the 
need. When the two prayers met in my 
nomination, I remembered Peter Mar- 
shall’s remark that prayer may be dan- 
gerous if your heart is in it.” After her 
election, she commented, “When you're 
used to washing dishes, this is over- 
whelming.” 
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From Paris, Texas, to Purdue. 


As in the case of most other delegates and the 
visitors, no last-minute decision was needed to bring 
Mrs. William E. Walker of Paris, Texas, to the PWO 
meeting in Purdue. In fact, ever since 1950, when she 
had heard laudatory reports of the Ocean Grove As- 
sembly, Mrs. Walker had hoped to come to the 1954 
quadrennial. Her election a year ago as president of 
Paris Presbyterial clinched it. 

In what is probably a typical reaction, Drew 
Walker was at first “awed by the magnitude of the 
meeting,” then soon became acclimated to the cease- 
less round of meetings, worship programs, speeches, 
and dramatic presentations. Although often fagged 
out by the crowds and the mile-long walk to her 
dormitory (she was thankfu] she remembered to pack 
her low-heeled shoes), in her free moments she man- 
aged to wedge in visits to the three Boards’ exhibits, 
admire the gifts sent by women’s groups in foreign 
lands, and catch previews of church films. 

Everywhere Drew Walker went on campus there 
were welcome encounters with individuals she had 
met at conferences, training schools, and retreats. 
Like the other women, she was delighted to get 
to know the missionaries, notables from overseas, 
Board staff members, and PWO officers. 

Mrs. Walker’s service to the Church has been 
in two directions: women’s work and Christian educa- 
tion. At present she is superintendent of the young 
people’s department at Central Presbyterian Church 
in Paris, Christian Education committee member of 
the Texas Council of Churches, and secretary of the 
spiritual life and stewardship department in her local 
society. Her considerable abilities have been broad- 
ened in several leadership-training schools. 

Drew Walker was particularly pleased to be able 
to take home to Mr. Walker the tribute to the hus- 
bands of presbyterial presidents. The Walkers’ 
daughter, Mary Evelyn, is an airlines reservationist. 

Mrs. Walker's evaluation of the meeting? “We may 
be building a new house, but I'm going to start saving 
up for the 1958 quadrennial just as soon as I get 
back to Texas.” 


FREE TIME found Mrs, Walker viewing exhibits in 
all-student University Presbyterian Church. A church- 
school superintendent, she discussed curriculum 
with Board of Christian Education’s Charles Coleman. 
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MORNING DEVOTIONS began at 6:30, as Drew Walker and he 
roommate, Mrs. Yoh Chin Lee, read their Bibles—English and 
Korean. A pastor’s wife, Mrs. Lee is studying at Biblical Senj. 
nary, won’t see her two daughters in Taegu for another year, 


BUSINESS MEETINGS in Music Hall drew rapt attention as women 
listened to stock-taking reports, voted, and discussed plans for 
1954-58. Morning and evening worship programs deepened their 
sense of consecration, Mrs. Walker and other delegates said. 


MEAL HOURS often involved lengthy waits in queues, for feeding 
5,000 delegates and visitors was a mammoth task. But time went 
faster, Drew Walker noticed, when she chatted with new acquaint 
ances and old friends, like Mrs. James Fulton from Dallas. 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS gave each of the 4,900 women a part in forming PWO policies and objectives. In a “buzz” session, Mrs. 
William E. Walker and other members debate a fine point in local group organization. Their findings, after being tabulated 
with those of the 100 other discussion groups, were relayed to the Executive Committee, then brought to the assembly. 
Groups also thrashed out problems of social action and considered ways of carrying out the theme: “Christ Is the Way.” 


women 
ns for 
d their 
; said, 


GIFT SHOPS of the Foreign and Nation- 
al Boards were handy for buying presents 
for her daughter, Mary Evelyn, and for 
Mr. Walker, an elder in the Paris church. 
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CONVERSATIONS with overseas visitors were memorable moments. “I’ve been read- 
ing about her work for years,” remarks Mrs, Walker, as she introduces Mrs. Sandor 
Agoston (center). A pioneer in foreign-missions movement in the Yugoslavia Re- 
formed Church, of which her husband is bishop, Mrs, Agoston speaks 9 languages. 
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U.S., United Churches 


Vote to Seek Union 

The nation’s three major Presbyterian 
Churches will know in the next twelve 
months whether they will continue as 
they are or will join together to form 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. 

Late last month both the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. and the United Presbyte- 
rian Church joined the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. (see P.L., June 12) in 
approving the Plan of Union for the 
three bodies and sending it down to the 
presbyteries for a vote. The actions were 
taken by the 94th General Assembly of 
the U.S. Church, meeting in Montreat, 
North Carolina, May 27-June 1, and 
the 96th General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, meeting 
May 26-31 in the Goodyear Heights 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 

As was expected, there was consid- 
erable debate on the issue by the U.S. 
Assembly, but almost unanimous ap- 
proval by the United Church commis- 
sioners. The U.S. Assembly vote was 
283 in favor and 169 opposed. In the 
United Church the vote was 244 to 3 in 
favor. 

The only surprise in the voting on 
union came from the U.S. Assembly’s 
Standing Committee on Interchurch 
Relations, which was expected to ap- 
prove the Plan of Union and recom- 
mend that the Assembly do likewise. 
The committee, composed of commis- 
sioners, voted 22 to 16, however, to 
turn down merger. It was later reported 
that anti-union forces had “packed” the 
Interchurch Relations Committee. When 
the committee’s report eame before the 
General Assembly, however, the opinion 
of the minority (those sixteen commis- 
sioners favoring union) was voted as the 
majority opinion of the Assembly. 

Before the debate on union in the 
Assembly auditorium at Montreat, the 
460 U.S. Church commissioners joined 
in a minute of prayer. And midway dur- 
ing the discussions, the men stood to re- 
cite the Lord’s Prayer. 

Now that the 1954 Assemblies of the 
three Churches have voted in favor of 
union, the next—and most vital—step is 
the voting of the presbyteries, which is 
expected to take place between January 
and May of 1955. In the U.S.A. and 
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United Churches, two thirds of the pres- 
byteries should vote affirmatively in 
order to ratify the union. In the Presby- 
terian Church U.S., three quarters of its 
eighty-four presbyteries must vote “yes,” 
in order to ratify. It is expected that the 
U.S.A. and United Church presbyteries 
will vote overwhelmingly for union, but 
there is considerable doubt at the pres- 
ent whether a three-fourths affirmative 
vote of the U.S. Church presbyteries is 
possible. 

If the three Churches’ presbyteries 
do vote for union, these actions must be 
approved by the General Assemblies of 
1955. If this occurs, a constituting as- 
sembly for the new Church will be held 
in 1956, probably in Washington, D. C. 


Race Relations: 
Churches and Segregation 


The old wall of racial segregation in 
American churches showed signs of fur- 
ther deterioration last month. Church- 
men realized the decision of the Su- 
preme Court concerning segregation in 
schools had its meaning for churches as 
well. 

At Montreat, North Carolina, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. called upon its congrega- 
tions to open membership rolls to every- 

Jone, regardless of race. Commissioners, 
by a vote of 236 to 169, approved the 
action as part of a series of recommen- 
dations presented by the Assembly’s 
Council of Christian Social Relations. 
The Council’s report urged: “That the 
trustees of institutions of higher educa- 
tion belonging to the General Assembly 
adopt a policy of opening the doors of 
these institutions to all races. 

“That the synods consider earnestly 
the adoption of the similar recommen- 
dation to trustees of institutions under 
that control... . 

“That the sessions of local churches 
admit persons to membership and fel- 
lowship in the local church on the Scrip- 
tural basis of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ without reference to race. . . .” 

Earlier in the Assembly, the retiring 
Moderator, the Reverend Frank W. 
Price, declared racial segregation could 
never be “justified before God.” Dr. 
Price said: “. . . Against all attempts in 
our time to set man against man, class 
against class, race against race, the 








Christian disciple must stand firm and 
unshakable. Let us Christians today see 
race relations not as a painful problem 
and grievous burden but as a God-given 
opportunity, a chance to demonstrate 
before a frightful and pagan world ow 
high Christian faith about man, about 
all men... . 

Elsewhere, Massachusetts Congrega- 
tionalists elected a Negro, Julian D, 
Steele, moderator of the state confer. 
ence, In Washington, D. C., the Federa- 
tion of Churches named Dr. Gertrude 
Rivers of the Howard University faculty 
vice-president of the organization. The 
Board of Chaplains of the Army has a 
Negro as its president, the Reverend 
John A. DeVeaux. Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church announced that the 
1955 General Convention will not be 
held in Houston, Texas, as previously 
planned, because nonsegregated accom- 
modations could not be assured. 


City Story Tells of 
Urban Church Problems 


City Story, newest film in the home 
missions series of the National Council 
of Churches’ Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, was premiered recently in 
the Academy Award Theatre in Holly- 
wood. The film illustrates the Councils 
home mission study, “The City,” for 
1954-55. 

The picture deals with the problems 
facing a large city church which has lost 
many of its members to the suburbs. 
City Story shows how the crisis is met 
through the expanding outreach of a 
program which includes playgrounds 
for children and neighborhood get+e 
gethers. The decision the congregation 
must face is whether to make drastic 
changes in the type of help the church 
offers the community or to abandon the 
site and build a new church in the st 
burbs. Sharp differences of opinion arise 
among the members of the congrega- 
tion, but the pastor offers a solution. 
Some leave to buitd the urgently needed 
suburban church, others remain to put 
the new program into effect. 

Throughout the film is the tale of a 
young girl who, lacking the companion- 
ship she once had with young people in 
her hometown church, ‘becomes:a delit® 


quent. 
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Youth Groups 
Visit Missions 
Two Westminster Fellowship groups 


recently visited National Missions work 
at the Mountaineer Mining Mission, Col- 
cord, West Virginia, This project unites 
fur rural parishes in the south central 
sart of the state. Thirty young people, 
fom the Westminster Fellowship of the 
Presbytery of Rochester, New York, 
traveled by bus to Waynesburg, Penn- 
syivania, then to Charleston and Col- 
cord, West Virginia, and home by way 
of Pittsburgh and East Liberty, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Eleven young people and four adults 
from the First Presbyterian Church of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, were at the 
Colcord mission at the same time as the 
Rochester group. On their “Go and See” 
Caravan, they visited a number of other 
National Missions projects and, traveling 
fom Kalamazoo to Wooster, Ohio, the 
caravan stopped at Wooster College. 


Teacher’s Puppet 
Begins TV Series 


Four years ago, Mrs. Robert H. 
Witmer, teacher in the beginners’ de- 
partment of the Bryn Mawr (Pennsyl- 
vania) Presbyterian Church, began 
fashioning puppets to help keep her 
class's attention from wandering. The 
first was a discarded sailor doll which, 
when transformed into a_ bearded 
prophet, she used to tell Old Testament 
stories, Observing the children’s enthu- 
sasm to have the puppet “tell us a 
story,” Mrs. Witmer hit upon the idea 
of preparing a series of puppet-told 
Bible narratives which could be pre- 
sented over television, For assistants she 
enlisted the help of four women all of 
whom belonged to an interdenomina- 
tional Bible-study group. The Bible 
Puppeteers, as the group called itself, 
worked for several months writing 
scripts, molding puppets, painting 
scenery, and fashioning properties for 
their first “break”—a series of telecasts 
during the 1951 Lenten season. 

Although encouraged, the Puppeteers 
wanted to give their stories to a national 
television audience. Such a goal, they 
realized, would require films of several 
shows that could be shown to prospec- 
tive sponsors. When the General Assem- 
bly met in 1952 in New York, the group 
called on Cecil B. DeMille who had 
come for the premiere of a National Mis- 
sions film. Mr, DeMille, impressed with 
their talents, arranged for an audition 
with the Harmon Foundation, which 
agreed to film three fifteen-minute 
stories in color. 

Recently, camera crews finished the 
final “takes,” and soon the Bible Pup- 
peteers may be making regular visits, 
Via television, to homes across the 
country, 
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NEWS 


Listening to overseas broadcasts are (from left) Penuel E. Malafa, Nigeria; the Rev- 
erend Henry Lampe, former Korean missionary; and Tony Blankers, U.S. student. 


Radio-TV Workshops 


With the third of seven training insti- 
tutes on radio and television techniques 
for clergymen and lay church workers 
now being held, announcement is made 
of the remaining four such work shops, 
scheduled for July and August. 


July 11-16, Television Workshop, at 
WOI, Ames, Iowa. Registration fee, 
$10.00, to be sent to the Reverend 
Charles H. Schmitz, Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

July 25-30, Broadcasting Course at 
Wooster, Ohio, Leadership Training 
School. Leader: Professor William C. 
Craig. Registration fee, $5.50, to be sent 
to Leadership Education, 1100 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 


sylvania. 


July 26-August 6, International Radio 
and Television Workshop at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Regis- 
tration fee, $35.00, to be sent to the 
Rev. Charles H, Schmitz, Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 


August 16-September 3, Religious 
Broadcasting Workshop at Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. Registra- 
tion fee, $10.00, to be sent to the Rev- 
erend Alfred R, Edyvean, School of Re- 
ligion, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

A limited number of $25.00 scholar- 
ships for the one-week workshops and 
$75.00 for the others is available. Appli- 
eations should be sent to the Reverend 
Clayton T. Griswold, Presbyterian Radio 
and Television Department, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Students get word from homelands. 
A new worldwide radio receiver, re- 
cently presented to the International 
Student Center of the State University 
of Iowa by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Iowa City, Iowa, enables stu- 
dents to hear broadcasts from their 
homelands. A scroll, signed by all the 
members of the Center with “Thank 
You” in their native languages, was in 
turn presented to First Church. 


@ Juvenile Home has Youth Church. 
Forty-eight boys and girls who com- 
pleted eighteen class periods of a com- 
municants’ class were received recently 
into membership of the Protestant Youth 
Church of the State Juvenile Home at 
Toledo, Iowa. 

Prior to formation of the class and 
later the church, non-Roman Catholic 
services in the Home consisted mainly 
of a compulsory chapel service on Sun- 
day mornings, Last fall, the chaplains of 
the institution, the Reverend Roy A. 
Wilson, a Presbyterian, and the Rev- 
erend Robert MacCannon, an Evan- 
gelical United Brethren clergyman, to- 
gether with Mr. L. H. Ladd, the super- 
intendent, started a class of instruction 
in the fundamentals of the Protestant 
faith. Seventy young people gave up an 
hour a week of their free time in order to 
take instruction and later formed a 
church. Membership is limited to the 
young people of the institution. The 
Youth Church is recognized by the Iowa 
Council of Churches. Plans are under 
way for organizing a Sunday church 
school, which will be open to all 
interested. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries: 

One hundred fiftieth. First Pres), 
terian Church, Canfield, Ohio (the Re 
erend Harold W, Kaser, pastor). 

One hundred thirtieth. The Flag 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, St, Ay 
gustine, Florida (the Reverend W 
Howard Lee, pastor). 

One hundredth. The Presbyteri 
Church, McCutchenville, Ohio (th 
Reverend Raymond Swisher, pastor), 

First Presbyterian Church, Ripley 
New York. : 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterj 
Church, Dunmore, Pennsylvania (ty 
Reverend Edward A. Dowey, pastor 

First Presbyterian Church, Audubo 
Iowa (the Reverend Gordon I. Zimme 
man, pastor). 

Fiftieth. The Presbyterian (Federated) 
Church, Belgrade, Montana (the 
erend C, Russell Stewart, Jr., pastor). 

Fortieth. First Presbyterian Church 
Arcadia, California (the Reverend Joh 
Davis Barnard, pastor). 


Dedications: 

The Darnestown Presbyterian Churd 
Gaithersburg, Maryland (the Reverend 
John F. Wells, Jr., pastor), for t 
Nourse Memorial Chancel and chaned 
furnishings. 

First Presbyterian Church, Tubs 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Edmund F. 
Miller, pastor), for the Kerr Memoria 
Building, a Christian Education wil 
named in honor of Dr. Charles W. Ken, 
a former pastor of the church. 

Presbyterian Community Church 
Massapequa, New York (the Reverend 
William D. Glenn, pastor), for a new 
social hall, organ, pulpit, Communion 
table, hymn boards, pulpit Bible, Com 
munion bowl, candle holders, vases 
cross, offering plates, a Christian Flag 
and a Flag of the United States. 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Vance Yarnelle, pastor), for a Christias 
education building and an addition © 
the church. 


Groundbreakings: 

The Huntingdon Valley Presbyteria 
Church, Huntingdon Valley, Pennsy+- 
vania (the Reverend Leonard A. Clay: 
ton, pastor), for a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Beloit 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Howard & 
Wiley, pastor),*for a Christian Eduee 
tion building. . 

First Presbyterian Church, Ne : 
Platte, Nebraska (the Reverend Geom 
H. Olson, pastor), for a Christian eg 
cation building. The church recé 
celebrated the eightieth anniversa 
its founding. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


john Stanley Harker, Pres. Alma, Mich. 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 

Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nurse 


. P, Staunton, Va. 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 


\Ml pounded in 1819. A liberal arts college with em- 
> Pasa os ngeneral education. Special curricula for 
Audubon, pre-professional courses, including pre-engineering, 










her education. Write: Dir. of Adm., Box A, 
aay Coltege of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky. 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


ioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
tabe's cebyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
ion & Fees $200 a semester. Write: missions 
Office, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering. and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
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school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin Coll Dept. 





BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Box P, Beaver Coll Senki n, Pa. 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 

tance from school, travel, illness hampers 

your child's schooling, give him an ap- 

proved education in your own home with 

the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home”’ 

Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 

vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. Many new schools 
under religious auspices rely upon Calvert for their 
curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL *S.h.tec% Bi: 








GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL “%:%s 


Girls. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec’l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports, riding, gym, 
Ee Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 

nold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 


“ f« e Est. 1890. Girls’ 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 2st,,3890, Sins’ 
school. Pre-school (age 5) thru high school. MSA 
Accredited. College preparatory. Bible, art, home ec., 
music, sports, etc. Fine Christian influence. 20-acre 
suburban campus. Catalog. Sister . 
3201 . School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


} BOYS’ PREPARATORY 









HANOVER COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded 1827. 

Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 

jum, Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 

Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 

fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Admissi off Hanover, | 


WEST NOTTINGHAM _ "zezbvterian 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Baito. Catalog. 











fo the fnroliment 700 ice. C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 
. yy . 5 o 
chaned JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Religion, WASHINGTON COLLEGE p.-* ee 





science, business, ge music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $700. Write dent 
Samuel ge, Jamestown. North Dakota. 


F ay v to 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eygte?.te 
in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. J. Walter Mal . Decatur, tli 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college. owned and 































con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
_— Self-help opportunities. Write Winslow 





Clarksville, Arkansas. 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
... exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 





















t body . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
. . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 






of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare tor teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tation, professions, vocations. City of 50,000. For 
catalog write: Director of Admissi Dub ta. 


ibe x Var hl 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , feu"¢e¢ 
sanically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 

. Sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
hre-ministerial. and other standard pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College. noted for its community serv- 
ce. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE "23,25 


: ya4 credited 
So-educational, four years, strong Christian empha- 
sis, Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts, sciences, 


pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
toom, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm., Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 















































ACADEM uates in colleges. Resident tuition, 
4 ad room and board only $25 a month 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 
terian. Students from 9 states. 300-acre farm. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washi Coll Tenn. 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Smal) 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library 


Harold F. Walker, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 











“WE'RE BOUND 


You will never be sorry if you attend a 


and more young people do. Ask the 
(Mention Presbyterian Life) 


FOR COLLEGE”’ 


Presbyterian college. Every year more 
colleges of your choice for catalogs. 


These are Presbyterian U.S.A. Colleges 


Atma, Coed, Alma, Mich. 

Beaver, Women, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Briacxsurn, Coed, Carlinville, Ill. 
Buena Vista, Coed, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Carroii, Coed, Waukesha, Wis. 
Centre, Coed, Danville, Ky. 

Cor, Coed, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Davis anp Evxins, Coed, Elkins, W. Va. 
Dusvugue, Coed, Dubuaue, Iowa 
Emporia, Coed, Emworia, Kans. 

Grove Crtry, Coed, Grove City, Pa. 
Hanover, Coed, Hanover, Indiana 
Hastinos, Coed, Hastings, Nebr. 
Huron, Coed, Huron, S. D. 

Ipano, Coed, Caldwell, Idaho 

Ixurnors, Coed, Jacksonville, Il. 
JamMEstown, Coed, Jamestown. N. D. 
Jounson C, Smrrn, Coed, Charlotte, N, C. 
LaFayette, Men, Easton, Pa. 

Lake Forest, Coed, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Lewis AND CLark, Coed, Portland, Ore. 


LinpENWoop, Women, St. Charles, Mo. 
Macacester, Coed, St. Paul, Minn. 
Maryvitie, Coed, Maryville, Tenn. 
Mriuikin, Coed, Decatur, Ill. 

Missournt Vaciey, Coed, Marshall, Mo. 
Occiwenta., Coed, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ozarks, Coed, Clarksville, Ark. 

Park, Coed, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons, Coed, Fairfield, Ia. 

PrKEVILLE (Jr. Cotiece), Coed, Pikeville, Ky. 
Rocky Movunratn, Coed, Billings, Mont. 
Trinity University, Coed, San Antonio, Texas 
Tusa, Coed, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tuscutum, Coed, Greeneville. Tenn. 
WaynessurG, Coed, Waynesburg, Pa. 
WEeEsTMINSTER, Men, Fulton, Mo. 
Westminster, Coed, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Waurrwortn, Coed, Spokane, Wash. 

Witson, Women, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wooster, Coed, Wooster, Ohio 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


A New Day Has Come. A leaflet 
highlighting the place of the ecu- 
menical Church in both the world 
mission and the world of today. 
For congregational, group, and 
individual use. Free. 

Presbyterian Plan Book. Every 
church leader should have a copy 
of this manual which indicates the 
special emphases and program- 
ming for the Church year. 50c; 
10 or more, 45c each. 

Tools for Missionary Education 
1954-55. Annual listing of mis- 
sion study texts and guides, and 
Presbyterian supplementary ma- 
terial, with session plans geared 
to each age group for Church 
Family Nights and organization 
study. Free. 

Rekindle the Gift of God. This in- 
spirational and practical booklet 
by Dr. George E. Sweazey tells 
how a church membership can 
recover a new sense that the liv- 
ing Lord is in their midst. 5c. 

Man and God in the City, by Ken- 
neth D. Miller. A challenging book 
pastors and other adults will want 
to read. It will be of special in- 
terest in preparation for Church 
Family Nights on “The City,” 
mission study for 1954-55. Dr. 
Miller, a former executive of De- 
troit Presbytery, is executive di- 
rector of the New York City 
Mission Society. Paper, $1.25. 

Look at the City, by Janette T. Har- 
rington. See the city and the role 
of mission churches through 75 
photos and concise text. Paper, 
$1.00. 

Which Will You Have?—a New 
Watch or a New World? A 4-page 
leaflet for use with the junior- 
high-age children in a Youth 
Budget Canvass. Free. 

Blue Print. Suggested program meet- 
ings and projects for chapters of 
Presbyterian Men, giving ideas 
and specific plans which have 
proved successful. 25c. 

Catalog of Literature and Audio- 
Visual Materials 1954-55. Latest 
edition of Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service complete catalog and 
resource guide, just published. 
Free. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 

tribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue. New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif 








7 SEEN AND HEARD i 


oo researcher has come up with the 
discovery (aren't they always com- 
ing up with a new one?) that radio 
commercials must irritate the listener in 
order to be effective. If we're properly 
annoyed, evidently, we go out and buy 
the product, because like some loath- 
some tune we can't get it off our mind. 

But another bright chap has perfected 
a device that commends itself to us. It’s 
called Soundmaster and performs at a 
flick of the switch, to shut off the sound 
during a TV commercial, meanwhile pre- 
serving the picture. There that unknow- 
ing pitchman goes on extolling goodness 
knows what product while the viewer 
laughingly watches him move his speech- 
less lips. 

The commercials, however bad their 
taste, however lengthy their chatter, do 
help to pay the astounding costs of tele- 
vision production. Item: it requires the 
work of approximately 100 people back- 
stage to produce the average half-hour 
dramatic show. Item: two hundred 
thirty-one new television stations went 
on the air last year, making the grand 
total of 300. But the rate of increase has 
slowed. According to Variety, some per- 
mits to build stations are going unused. 
Excessive costs deter them. 


: GENERAL | 
ASSEMBLY / 


In the quite recent past there was a 
eriod when any Detroiter who turned 
bis hand to the dials of radio or TV set 
stood a better-than-average chance of 
hearing some Presbyterian. A broadcast 
coverage of the General Assembly and 
its personalities spread over the Detroit 
area, and in some cases the entire nation, 
as eleven channels and radio stations 
devoted no less than fifty-four different 
programs to Presbyterian affairs and 
opinion for more than a week. 
A reason for this thorough radio-TV 
coverage of General Assembly's events 


and people was to be found in the cam. 
ful work of the Presbyterian Radio an 
Television Department and _ its logy 
broadcasting schedule committee. Ip. 
defatigable Clayton T. Griswold, execu. 
tive director of this work, was primari 
responsible for the good public relations 
the General phan enjoyed on the air. 
waves. But that bit of doing represent 
only a modicum of his Department’ 
year-round duties. Something of the 
other aspects of this work can be seep 
in their recently published report fo 


1953-54. 


That report reads like a schedule of 
outstanding programs: Look Up and 
Live, National Vespers, This Is the Life, 
National Radio Pulpit, Columbia Church 
of the Air, Frontiers of Faith. In these 
and in many more programs the Depatt- 
ment worked side by side with fellow 
Protestants in the National Council of 
Churches. This is significant strategy be. 
cause, as the report phrases it, “to b 
effective in this field, the Christian com. 
munions must cooperate. If there wer 
no National Council of Churches, we 
would have to form one to do top-qua ity. 
broadcasting. This realization has cause 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to put 
almost all its radio and television eggs 
into the National Council's cooperative 
basket known as the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission.” 


The Commission, with its broadly in 
terdenominational approach to the 
cameras and microphones, budgeted 
more than a half-million dollars for this 
work last year, and from all appearances 
got a lot for the money. S. Franklin 
Mack, well known in our communion 
and all over the nation, is the chief o 
this cooperative Christian effort, which 
last year produced programs that figured 
in 32,216 broadcasts and in 5,515 tele 
casts. 

Informal programs in which Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, our Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake, well known popt- 
lar singers and actors appear have made 
deep inroads into the once predominat 
ing pattern of little church services 
the airwaves. Now top-notch dramatic 
shows, variety programs, and entertait- 
ment tell the story of Christianity too. 


That this work should continue © 
prosper is promised by the painstaking 
plans that are reported. Broadcasting 
committees are being formed in the pres 
byteries; and our clergy are being trai 
along with lay leaders for good radio 
TV work through a series of religious 
broadcasting workshops. 

—J]. C. Won 
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_ Blastead of popping firecrackers and wav- 
adly in- fing flags on July 4, how about budgeting 
to the Biome time for civil defense and Red 
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‘arances ° 
‘raul In all these years since the founders 


male signed our Declaration, America has not 
chief of  tieved the perfection they envisioned. 
~ which But also it has never encountered the 
figured dogs that lesser patriots constantly say 
15 tele itis going to. 

2 o ° 


Robert § Let America each day of the year— 
| Clerk Bi not just on Independence Day—drop to 
n popu Bits knees for a minute or so. “I ask not,” 
e made sid Abe Lincoln, “that God be on our 
ominat: Bi side, but that we be on God's side.” This 
ices 8 i must hold whether a war be hot or cold. 
ramatic 
tertain- 
too. This is one of the twelve best possible 
months to renew your personal Declara- 
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composed this immortal passage, which 
Wynv § Ike quoted for all of us, and assuredly 
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PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. 


We gave to others 
and gained an income 





These are our people — part of a large group who 
harvest the crops of our nation. They need salvation 
as well as physical comfort. 

National missionaries endeavor to meet the spir- 
itual and material necessities of individuals who 
once lived in sixty-two foreign countries but have 
come now to make America their home. 

Every year wise investments are made in Annui- 
ties with the Board of National Missions to send 
our missionaries to migrant camps and other iso- 
lated groups. rom the cold ports of Alaska, south 
through the United States and east to Puerto Rico, 
NATIONAL missionaries are devoting their lives 
to keep America a God-fearing and God-loving 
nation. 

You can share in this Christian ministry by pur- 
chasing a NATIONAL MISSIONS ANNUITY. You 
receive a guaranteed life income with steady, reg- 
ular payments. There are important tax deductions, 
too. Write today for our FREE booklet. 


“Security with 


dignity and purpose” 
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FAMILY MAN 


we should restudy it each July: “I sought 
for the greatness and genius of America 
in her commodious harbors and her 
ample rivers, and it was not there; in the 
fertile fields and boundless prairies, and 
it was not there; in her rich mines and 
her vast commerce, and it was not there. 
Not until I went into the churches of 
America and heard her pulpits flame 
with righteousness, did I understand the 
secret of her genius and power. America 
is great because America is good—and if 
America ever ceases to be good, America 
will cease to be great.” 


Loud noises are not synonymous with 
patriotism. The lad who used to shoot 
off the loudest firecrackers on July 4 is 
now the politician given to fo, Sa 
oratory on the same date. 


°o oO ° 


Patriotism is proclaimed automati- 
cally, not by any tricolored bunting, 
crossed swords, bronze eagles, or wall 
mottos, but by a person’s day-to-day 
routine of endeavor and sacrifice and 
sharing. The measure of your life is in its 
depth, not its length. 


° ° °° 


Patriotism at its best boils down to 
one word—love. Harken to what Abe 
Lincoln said is the “substance of both 
law and gospel”: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. 


°° co oO 


July is also a good month to check 
up on your ennui. Attitudes toward 
“doing nothing” have changed in recent 
years. Used to be, a man doing nothing 
was said to be wasting time, loafing. 
Nowadays he’s getting valuable relaxa- 
tion—at least so I tell my good wife. 
Unfortunately she is still a mite old- 
fashioned. 

o ° oO 

In PRESBYTERIAN Lire I read where a 
body ought to read some good books 
besides the Good Book. I do; practically 
every time the television set goes on 
the blink. 

oO Oo — 

Dr. Bill McCorkle, former minister 
in St. Louis, originated an idea for help- 
ing us church ushers. In his church he 
was going to install a mechanical con- 
trivance whereby he could press a but- 
ton and have the filled back pews move 
quietly around to the front of the sanc- 
tuary without disturbing the worshipers. 


° °O oO 
Many hymns, like many parables, 
need interpretation, especially for youth. 
I had to be in college before I learned 
what “sheaves” were, though I'd sung 
about bringing them in for years. 
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WE’VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: In Acts 2:1 it says that 
“they were all together in one place” 
when the Spirit came upon them. Does 
“all” mean the entire group of 120 per- 
sons (Acts 1:15) or only the Twelve? 


Answer: Scholars differ about this. 
Some think that only the Twelve are in 
mind, and Calvin in his Commentary on 
Acts seem to assume this. In Acts 1, 
Peter proposes to the “brethren” that a 
twelfth leader replace Judas the traitor 
and serve with the remaining eleven 
Apostles (Acts 1:15-26). We read that 
Matthias was chosen and “enrolled with 
the eleven apostles.” Then follows Acts 
2:1, which says, “they were all together 
in one place.” Later, in Acts 2:14, 37, 
the Twelve are clearly in mind. So it can 
be argued that Acts 2:1 means only the 
twelve Apostles. 

I think it highly probable, however, 
that “all” refers to the 120 persons, in- 
cluding the Twelve. The entire 120 were 
present at the selection of Matthias. The 
very emphasis on the word all suggests 
that the whole group receives the Spirit. 
The promise of Joel 2:28-32, quoted in 
Acts 2:17-21, says that the Spirit will be 
poured out on “all flesh,” young and old, 
men and women. If this quotation has 
any point here, it means that the Spirit 
was given to the entire group. In Acts 
2:38 Peter tells the multitude that had 
gathered that all who repent and are 
baptized will receive “the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” This promise, the next 
sentence adds, is for all. So Acts means 
that the three thousand added to the 
Church that day (Acts 2:41) all received 
the Spirit. In that case, it is unthinkable 
that of the original 120 only the Twelve 
shared in the gift. The chief attention in 
the story is fixed upon the Apostles, but 
the others also shared in the gift of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. 


Question: When Paul speaks of bap- 
tism in Romans 6:1-4, does he refer to 
ritualistic baptism or spiritual baptism? 


Answer: Paul refers both to the out- 
ward act of baptizing converts in the 
name of Jesus and to the inward spiritual 
change that accompanied the act. We 
know from I Corinthians 1:14-17 that 
on speciak occasions Paul personally 
baptized his converts. He knew that his 
real work was to preach’ the gospel, and 
that no outward rite could take the place 
of preaching and faith. But he occasion- 
ally baptized, and evidently his helpers 
baptized the other converts. I Corin- 
thians 12:13, Galatians 3:27, and Colos- 
sians 2:12 indicate that Paul considered 


baptism the regular practice in th 
Church (note Acts 8:36, 38). But a 
of these passages make it clear thy 
baptism meant more than baptism with 
water. Something deep, God-wrought 
and life-changing happened to the on 
baptized. He was brought into living 
fellowship with Christ. He experience) 
a break with his sinful past, a bres 
so radical that Paul can call it a death 
to the old life; the convert knows 
his own life the meaning of the death 
of Christ, and undergoes such a chang 
and renewal that he can walk ‘j 
newness of life.” We modern Chris 
tians are usually content to think only 
of the outward rite of baptism. Paul 
had a deeper grasp. The one baptizedis 
set free from his sorry past, brought into 
living fellowship with the risen Christ 
and given the Spirit of God to give hin 
joy and light and power for good living 
“The one Spirit” (I Corinthians 12:13) 
effects this change in all who are this 
baptized; the baptized person is brought 
into the fellowship of the one Church of 
Christ. 






Question: In the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, was the older brother treated 
fairly? Was it right for the father to take 
the older son’s land and give it to his 
younger son, who had wasted his i- 
heritance? 


Answer: Luke 15:11-32 does not say 
that the father gave the returned prod. 
igal any land. It says that the father gave 
him a gracious welcome, a fine suit of 
clothes, and a joyous feast. Even 9%, 
many Christians feel that the older 
brother did not get a square deal. But 
this is the wrong way to look at the 
story. Jesus is not telling men how to 
divide inheritances. He is telling a story 
to show how God deals with his prodigal 
sons, and how those in the family of 
God ought to deal with God’s children 
who are sorry for their mistakes. Who of 
us wants a square deal? If we get it, we 
are all “goners.” We sin; we can’t pass 
divine inspection on our merits. We may 
well thank God for the gospel of his free 
grace. That is our one ground of hope. 
And if it is, what kind of ungrateful dis- 
ciples would we be if, after being for 
given by God, we are not willing t 
welcome a sinner who repents? Unless 
we get wickedly self-righteous, we wil 
say, “Well, that prodigal is getting a let 
better treatment than he deserves, but 
for that matter, so am I. Thank God! 

—F.oyp V. Finsox 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminay 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . . 


TWO LITTLE LADIES AND A CAT 


mrLe Mrs. Green and little Mrs. 
Smith lived together in a snug little 
cottage on the edge of the town. 

Every morning, just before noon, you 
could see little Mrs. Green and little 
Mrs. Smith walking to town, each with 
a shopping bag under her arm. They 
would bring back just what they wanted 
to eat, and fortunately they liked to eat 
the same things. 

Mrs. Green loved to cook, and Mrs. 
§mith loved to eat. Mrs. Smith loved to 
wash dishes and tidy up. Everything 
went smoothly, and the house was as 
neat as a pin. 

Every evening, Mrs. Smith would sit 
in the corner by the fire and knit, and 
Mrs. Green would read aloud. For Mrs. 
Smith loved to knit, and Mrs, Green 
lbved to read aloud. They were so happy 
and contented, and no one had ever 
heard them argue. 

They didn’t argue either, until the 
day a bedraggled, stray cat came to the 
door meowing to get in. 

Now if there was one thing that Mrs. 
Green didn’t like it was cats. Dogs, yes, 
but she just didn’t like cats at all. But 
if there were any animals that Mrs. 
Smith liked better than any others, they 
were cats. 

“Don’t let that animal in!” exclaimed 
Mrs, Green. 

“But, he’s cold and hungry,” protested 
Mrs. Smith. 

“If he’s hungry, I guess you should 
five him something to eat, but I’m not 
ing to have him in here dirtying up 
sur nice clean house, indeed I'm not,” 
declared Mrs, Green. 

They argued, and they argued. 

“You're cruel, making that poor 

itty stay out in the cold,” declared 
Mrs. Smith. 

‘Tm not cruel. I’m just being sensible, 

’s all.” 
‘Sensible! Bah!” 


June 26, 1954 


By ISABEL WILLIAMS 


By this time, they were really angry. 

The next day, the cat was meowing 
again at the door, and this started the 
argument all over again. Pretty soon, 
they were arguing about everything. 
The things they said to each other, you 
never would have believed a few days 
before. 

This got so bad, that Mrs, Green said, 
“There’s only one way te settle this. 
I'll move.” 

“Go ahead and move,” answered Mrs. 
Smith. 

“I certainly shall move, and you can 
have your old cat if you want to, but 
I'll have a nice clean house,” said Mrs. 
Green. 

Mrs. Green went to the real estate 
agent, and he found her another house. 
It was clear over on the other side of 
town, where she wouldn’t have to be 
bothered with Mrs. Smith anymore. 

Mr. and Mrs, Colman lived next door, 
and they were worried about the angry 
words they heard coming from the little 
cottage. 

Mr. Colman came over to see if there 
was anything he could do, and he found 
little Mrs. Smith and little Mrs. Green 
more angry than ever. 

“This stove belongs to me.” 

“No, it belongs to me, and so does 
this refrigerator.” 

“This is my davenport, and I intend 
to take it.” 

“Ladies, ladies,” called Mr, Colman, 
“please stop a minute.” 

Little Mrs. Green and little Mrs. 
Smith looked startled, so Mr. Colman 
seized the opportunity to say, “Surely 
this can be settled peaceably. Now, 
about this stove, who bought it?” 

“We both did,” said little Mrs. Smith 
and little Mrs. Green together, 

“Then it belongs to both of you, 


doesn’t it? How about the refrigerator?” 

“We each paid for half of the refrig- 
erator, too,” said Mrs. Smith. 

And so with nearly everything in the 
house: they had bought it together. 

“Well, there is one thing we could 
do,” said Mr. Colman, “we could call a 
man with a power saw and have him 
saw everything in half, and then each of 
you would be satisfied.” 

“Sounds all right to me,” snapped 
Mrs. Green. 

“Suits me,” agreed Mrs. Smith, 

“Of course, there is just one thing,” 
said Mr. Colman. “How are you ever 
going to use half a refrigerator, and 
how will you use half a washing ma- 
chine? Why, the water would run all 
over the floor, and really I don’t think 
that half a table would ever stand up.” 

“I never thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Smith, and her face began to look funny 
and crinkle up. Mrs. Green’s face looked 
funny too, and then Mrs. Green looked 
at Mrs. Smith and they laughed and 
laughed. They laughed so hard they had 
to sit down, and they sat down on the 
davenport together. 

Mr. Colman took one look at them, 
and slipped quietly out the door. 

Then Mrs. Smith said, “Sally, you 
know what? I guess if we are going to 
use any of these things, we'll have to 
use them together. Don’t you think so? 

“You're right, Deborah, of course you 
are. How silly can you get? Saw a re- 
frigerator in half indeed! Come on, let's 
go down to the market and see what 
we can find good for supper, and we'll 
get some sardines for that cat.” 

“And we'll get some flea soap, and 
I'll give him a bath,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“and then he can’t bring in any dirt.” 

So off went little Mrs, Green and little 
Mrs. Smith, down the street together, 
with their shopping bags under their 
arms, just as they had always done. 
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HAMMOND’S New Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS 
Ac last, a top-notch, all new world 
atlas — with over 100 maps in full 
color, the latest complete Census fig- 
ures, 16 historical maps. Actually 
measures 944” x 1254”. Indispensable ! 


STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES 
By Alan C. Collins 
A thrilling panorama of our country's 
turbulent history from the landing of 
Columbus to Eisenhower's election— 
all portrayed in gripping page-size 
pictures. Publisher's edition, $7.50. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING 

By Meta Given 

The master cook book that gives you a 
fascinating new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 wonderful recipes, 
hundreds of great food pictures. 1700 
pages. Orig. pub. in 2 vols. at $10.00, 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


handling) 
during the coming twelve months 
receive a free Bonus 
tions or alternates I accept 


If not delighted, 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
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Value up to $21.50 
» publishers’ editions 


FOR ONLY 


THE GREA FAITH EVER KNOWN 

By Fulton Garsler and A. O. Armstrong 
The story f the founding of Chris- 
tianir aad How the Disciples brought 
the Gospel t@ a waiting world. This 
is the final. @olume of Mr. Oursler's 
religious trilagy. Pub. ed., $3.95. 


ly Emily Kimbrough 
Wherever Emily Kimbrough goes, 
something extraordinary happens! 
Now she and three other lively grand- 
mothers invade Paris, Italy ann Lon- 
don — with never a let-up of fun! 


PEACE WITH GOD 
By Billy Grabam 


The very heart of the message that 
Billy Graham is bringing to the world. 
A complete guide to faith for today 
and a proven plan for finding har- 
mony with ourselves and with God. 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memeersnie 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 6-PL,, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
As & member, I will 
k with each four Club selec- 


C) Bless This House 


DD Ferty Pius and 
Fancy Free 


(CD The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known 


() Hammond's Atlas 
CL) A Man Called Peter 
(CD Meta Given's Ency- 
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tive Thinking 
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BLESS THIS HOUSE 
By Norah Lofts 


This is the story of eight vigorous gen- 
erations of Englishmen who lived in 
the great house called Merravay—of 
their loves, villainies, grand passions 
and strange heroisms. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


THE ROBE 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


The immortal story of the young pa- 
gan Marcellus who gambled:and won 
Christ's robe as He was dying on the 
Cross — and how he learned that only 
through Christ could he attain peace. 


DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprebensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, anto- 
nyms, complete word origins. 


ant, without delay! 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKIN 


By Norman Vincent Peale 
One of the nation’s top non 
best-sellers. This inspired writer: 
thinker gives us the rules that 
win success, popularity, love andy 
piness. Publisher's edition, $3.8 


THE SPARE ROOM 
By Nelia Gardner White 
Our of gasoline and sick 
enza, the strange young man 
haven in nurse Ann Pilchard’ 
room —and recovers to woo 
happy widow who strives to le 


Man Call 


A MAN CALLED PE 
By Catherine Marshall 
This wonderful life story of thé 
ister who was loved by millions 
inspire your life, open new doe 
hope and faith. You will find 
self calling it ‘‘my book." 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFF 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older -chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


few as four each year to retain 
membership. All selections are | 
plete, well-printed and well-boun . 
your books will be delivered to 
—ready to read! 


Save Up to 60% 
The purchase of books from 


for only $1.89 each—instead of 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original 
—saves you from 35% 
book you accept. In addition, the 
Reading Club distributes an ou' 
“Bonus” Book 
selections you take. When the 
the Bonus Books is figured in, 
save asgnuch as 60% of your book 


to 50% 


free for each fo 


Join Now — Send No 
If you believe in a book club 


appeal to the finest instincts 
member of your family, let us 
you to the Family Reading Cl 
while you can get your choice 
THREE of the wonderful books 
here — two as your FREE M 
Gift, and one as your first Club 
— for only $1.89! Send no mo 
mail the coupon today. However, 
unusual offer may be withdrawn 
time, we urge you to mail the coup 
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